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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 


you forward them to the editors. 
Perhaps there is just one point that you have 


overlooked. It may be some minor 


imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 


Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive 


criticism? We can give you a 


critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot--tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 


the mill and made a success of their own work, 


And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer's probler and who therefore takes 
keen joy in helping to solve He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized ju as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. s does not mean that we gui arantee 
favorable criticism. Mr. Reeve sumes you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work. If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 


CRITICISM, 














Rates for Criticizing Prose 
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Only fee for 1 service—-made’ as low 
is is with ‘l ‘ the service which we 
offer, upon the length of the manuscript, as 
follows: 
1900 w or less Sra ecinrr Siero a ca 
ee Re” 2.06 
00 to 3000 words. ae ea ewere 3.00 
to 4000 words. i 0 
4000 tc 00 words.. . 5. 
Sixty cents for iach additional 1000 words between 50t 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10, 
CRITICISM OF VERSE: ‘5 Cents per line—minim 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 


Digest Typing Service 


We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies, 
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NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 


“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.’”’—R. C., 


“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa, 








WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St. CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Producers Seeking Good Photoplays 


b depen) now there is a great shortage of really good photoplays. Producers 


need and want new stuff, badly—are eagerly looking for worthy material 
from the ranks of the newer writers like yourself. Thousands of writers have 
the latent ability to write such photoplays, but need only proper coaching and 


simple instruction. 


Your Opportunity — Here — Now 


You can win fame and a comfortable income — perhaps a handsome reward — by 
catering to this demand, if you have the desire and will apply the principles outlined in 


the practical, easy-to-grasp 


WRITER’S DIGEST “IDEAL” COURSE IN 


PHOTOPLAY WRITING 





What the “IDEAL” Course in 
Photoplay Writing Includes: 


. Choosing Words. 

2. Origin of the Photoplay. 

8. Development of the Modern Photo- 
play. 

. First Requisite of the Writer. 

. The Theme and the Basic’ Idea. 

. Gathering Material for the Story. 

. The Story Plot. 

. Building the Plot. 

. Titles—Their Importance. 

. The Synopsis. 

. Making the Story Reai. 

. The Use of Suspense and Surprise. 

. Human Interest, Heart Interest, and 
Punch. 

14. Development of By-Plots. 

15. Introducing Characters by Action. 

16. Making the Trial Synopsis. 

17. Importance of the Opening Para- 

graph. 

18. Value of a Distinct Title. 

19. How to Prepare Your Manuscripts. 

20. A Complete Sample Synopsis. 
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READ WHAT SOME OF OUR STUDENTS 
SAY ABOUT THE W. D. “IDEAL” COURSE 


“It’s worth the money, as good as others 
that I have seen priced at several times 
yours.”—L, C. 

“TI was certainly glad to see THE ‘IDEAL’ 
COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING 
which came by this morning’s mail. I have 
four or five other courses, but this is the 
most sensible and careful statement I have 
seen.”—S, M. N., Washington, D. C. 

“One of the best Courses I have found on 
the market. Worth many times the price.” 
—J. L. P., Plymouth, Texas. 


which has been prepared especially to train new men and 
women to meet this demand. There is an old saying, that 
every man has at least one story in him; every man has a lot 
of stories in him—if he can only get them out. The “Ideal” 
Course tells you how to get them out—and down on paper. 
It begins at the bottom and tells you in an easy way just 
what goes to make up a story. It shows you how to 
isolate a theme from a group of incidents, and then how 
to build those incidents up around this theme into a plot; 
then adding a pinch of action and suspense and surprise 
to these other ingredients. 

THE REAL WAY IS THE “IDEAL” WAY because 
you can understand it—because it is written for the man 
and woman without previous training; because it is pre- 
pared by people who have been “through the mill” and 
therefore know how to make you know what they know. 

The “Ideal’’ Course is made up of twenty big Lessons— 
Lessons so very complete that, pe A reading them, you can 
select your theme all by yourself; and, by following the 
Course through from start to finish, write a complete 
photoplay. Then, to finish it off with, you can follow the 
instructions in the concluding Lesson and—sell it! 


Special Offer—$7 for $5 


The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE IN 
PHOTOPLAY WRITING is $5, but if this special offer 
is accepted at once, we are going to include a year’s 
subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If you are 
already a subscriber, we will extend your subscription for 
one year from present date of expiration. 


1PUT THIS COUPON TO WORK NOW 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
i 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I I enclose (M. 0. or personal check) for $5 for which send to me by 
g om mail your “‘IDEAL’’ COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING, and 


B cxtena }¥ Subscription to THE WRITER'S DIGEST for one year. 
exten 
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The “RIGHT” Word 


How often we have puzzled over that “right”’ 
word, finally accepting one “that will do.”’ Let 
ROGET’S supply that elusive word or phrase. 


~~] Roget's Thesaurus 
ROGETS |||| of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 


THESAURUS The Writer’s Most 
OF 


Essential Book 


ENGLISH WORDS ORE necessary to effective style 


and description than even a dic- 









































Pp AND tionary. No writer should be without 
HRASES its valuable help — no writer will be, 
~ ao once he or she has used it. The dic- 
tionary supplies the meaning of a 

| known word; the thesaurus supplies the 

j word for the meaning -— for all the end- 
ee ee less shades of meaning, often so difficult 





of expression without this reference. 


Suppose that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear ...”. We stop. 
The word ‘“‘clear’’ is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word ‘‘clear.”” There we find “intelligible, 
lucid, explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well- 
defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, 
striking, glaring, transparent, above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.’’ See what a field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
this manner. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Handsomz2ly bound in cloth, 671 
pages. Price, Postpa‘d, $2.50. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail one copy of 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
Name ais Ase 
Address 
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The Service Bureau for Writers 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 


Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. 


vision and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. All Manuscripts read and advised 
upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 
Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 
Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision, 





October 10, 1924. 

My Dear Mr. Reeve: 

You may like to 
know that I landed 

--— in—.. " 

where, except for your 
suggestion, I would 
not have thought of 
submitting fiction. 
Please understand 
that I feel I have 
much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

A. C., Salem, Mass. 











Sell | Te 


For twenty years Mr. James Knapp 
Reeve has been helping writers to per- 
fect and make salable their work. 


. Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had 


“shown him the way.” He was the 
founder and former editor of “The 
Editor.” In his earlier days he was 
world travel writer for many periodicals; 
editor of a newspaper, and various 
magazines, He knows what editors want. 
The Service Bureau for Writers will 
read, analyze, give full letter of con- 
structive criticism, and suggest mar- 
kets for your particular manuscript. 
Or, will revise, correct, and put your 
work into the best possible shape to 
merit consideration. Rates and par- 
ticulars will be sent on request. 


Editing, Re- 











October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

I have just sold my 
story that you 
criticized, to " 
one of the magazines 
you suggested. Never 
say die, is surely the 


‘motto for any writer. 


I tried this story on 
twenty-four magazines 
—had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion, 
and landed it. I 
thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 
your splendid criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Johnstown, Pa. 

















TEXT BOOKS 


36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 
the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50, 
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Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 
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HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.— Every step 
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Ready Now! Manuscripts.” The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 
for all writers. The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 
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Which Book Do You Want? 
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AUTHOR'S 
QUESTION |; 


o ANSWER || 
Book 


by : 
J.JHoffmann 
























you may have, without cost, a copy of either of the two books pictured above. 

The one, “THE AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK,” covers 
every phase of successful authorship. It contains one hundred and sixty-five questions 
and answers on essential things every author should know, answered clearly and con- 
cisely. 
“LETTERS. FROM EDITORS” is a bound specimen set of reproductions from in- 
spirational letters about wanted material, received direct from the editors of well-known 
magazines. 

All you need do is write down below the names and addresses of ten persons in- 
terested in some phase of writing, stating whether the interest lies in journalism, news- 
paper work, poetry writing, song writing, photoplay writing, etc. Then send them to us, 
and either of these two books is yours. 


MAIL THIS BLANK TODAY 








Name Address ' Interest 
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Send me free: [] AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK, or 


CJ LETTERS FROM EDITORS. 
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YOU Can Write Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? You can. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the 
technique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that 
the editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. It is 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 
and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE 
LESSON FEATURE 





The Contents 


Lesson 1. The First Essential of 


The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- Short Story Writing. 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our and Camouflage It. 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly > 3. — rite About the Things 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra apt ge itis ‘hie Rvereutien 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest pea Checsing Your wate ; 
ideas in writing and selling your stories. Lesson 6. The Proper Wendling of 
Notes, 


SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER — Sp econ bo 
risis. 


The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN cau Saw 10° Secute- “Sie: 


SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce pense. 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, — 10. “Suspense.” — 
for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together essen 11. Choracterization. 
fa 4 ‘ii? é = oer sew s Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 
with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER'S DIGEST— pas : 
r r n 13. The Setting — Atmos- 
both for $5.00. phere and Color. 


Lesson 14. Dialogue. 





Lesson 15. The Climax. 


USE THIS COUPON TODAY Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 

The Writer's Digest, clusion. 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 

Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) Characters. 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
COURSE IN age yl STORY W ing al with gp supple- Literary Form. 
mentary lessons, and also enter my subscription for one year : 
to THE WRITER'S DIGEST. (NOTE: If you are already Rane SO. etane ee tenes Shane, 
a subscriber, mark out the word “enter” and write in the mar- Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 
gin of this coupon, “extend my subscription for one year.”’) Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors. 


Is alo 35 ses uid wa site 6 ge Paige Se aaa ea Red WEEE Pe Rais Lesson 22, Preparing the Manu- 
script. 


Lesson 23. Originality. 
Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
State. .....cecessscees Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 
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How to Get Good Story Ideas 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor, Collier's Weekly, Author ‘ 


In my last article on 
“How Good Stories 
Start” I tried to indicate 
the importance of sin- 
cerity on the part of the 
writer. He must, above 
all, write out of his own 
life, not imitatively out 
of someone else’s, no 
matter how much he 
may admire that other 
person’s life or literary works. Granted, 
now, that you face your own life and inter- 
ests with complete willingness to exploit 
them for stories; how can you single out 
from the complex incidents of your own 
life those which would make the best sto- 
ries? This question I shall try to answer 
in this instalment. 








I want to begin with one important dis- 
tinction. When I use the phrase, “story 
idea,” I mean the kind of story germ which 
could be developed into a manuscript to 
sell. In one sense any idea has possibilities 
as a story: “God is good,” “rose-like 
beauty,” “patriotism,” are all possible nuc'ei 
for stories, but for the writer who hopes 
for practical results such beginnings are 
useless. The pure self-expressionist, the 
writer who scorns writing for publication, 
the literary high-brow generally who thinks 
that an exact and uncompromising record 
of observations is the only thing worth 
writing—such writers I am not addressing 
here. My advice here is addressed to the 
writers and students of fiction who agree 


‘ 


Narrative Technique.” 


with me that the short story in America is 
a highly artificial if not commercial product 
and that both cunning and natural gifts are 
needed to succeed with it. 


At the very outset I must make a further 
limitation of the scope of this article. In 
so little space it would be impossible to dis- 
cuss all types of story materials, and | 
shall discuss on'y the complication story— 
the story that is easiest to write, and, 
granted a really good complication, easiest 
to sell. 


Getting good ideas is an important and 
difficult business. The lower the grade of 
magazine you wish to reach, the more im- 
portant it is. It is possible, in other words, 
to “save” a weak idea for Century or 
Harper’s by the charm of the style of the 
writing, but it is utterly impossible to do 
this for magazines like Western Stories, 
Ace High, Adventure, Short Stories. On 
the other hand, a hundred per cent idea, 
if handled only indifferent!y well in the 
writing, will often sell to these latter maga- 
zines. I proved this with especial clearness 
in the case of a young girl, just graduated 
from college, who wanted to take up fiction 
writing as a profession, but was unable to 
finance a period of study. Couldn’t she 
write something that would sell at once? 
It’s not impossible, I told her, and asked 
her if she knew anything about criminals. 

She smiled an astonished negative. 


I told her I had just received a request 
from the editor of a new popular magazine 
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asking for good crime stories. Would she 


write one if I gave her the idea? 

She would try. 

I drew a card from my file of plot ideas 
and handed it to her. This is what she 
read: 

Bill, thief, knocks out owner of a country 
general store, robs till of $250 and escapes. 
He remains away five years, uncaught, then, 
on passing town, effects a complete disguise, 
and stops out of curiosity to see if anyone else 
had been nabbed for his crime. He enters‘ 
store and makes inquiries about the robbery 
from the same owner he had knocked out. 
The owner steps outside a moment, returns 
with the town constable and has the thief ar- 
rested. When the latter, in great amazement, 
asked how his former victim identified him, 
the latter said: “I didn’t want anyone to know 
a mere bum like you could rob me and so I 
told no one. You're the only other person 
that knew anything about it.” 


The young lady, with some aversion, 
wrote out the story and I sold her first draft 
to a Munsey magazine. She brought to 
the writing neither sympathy nor enthu- 
siasm, yet the story sold because the story 
idea was sharp and unusual, and appro- 
priate for the policy of the magazine to 
which it was sent. 

The above incident illustrates very well 
the type of story idea that I am considering 
in this article, the complication story. Just 
what is a “complication”? Space wants 
for a complete answer to this question.* It 
involves the psychological problem of dis- 
covering what kinds of things are interest- 
ing. The.answer, as far as the appeal of 
fiction is concerned, is that readers are ap- 
pealed to by (1) character, (2) striking 
predicaments or events, (3) settings, and 
(4) theses or themes about characters, 
events, or settings. “Complication” in the 
sense in which I am using it here means 
the second of these categories: striking 
events or predicaments people get them- 
selves into. Stories may be developed from 
characters, theses and settings, but far more 
often they begin with complications. With 
a good complication you always have the 
essence of the dramatic climax of your 
story; with the other beginnings this ex- 
tremely important element of your story is 
missing. 





* For fuller treatment of this technical problem I refer 
pe —on to my “Narrative Technique,” Chapters Three 
an ix. 


It will pay us here to distinguish between 


character and complication. “Jack is in love 


with Dorothy,” for instance, is character in- 
terest; the main thing -we think of. here is 
how this fact qualifies Jack as a person. 
“Jack and Danny are both in love with 
Dorothy,” is, however, complication inter- 
est; the interest here is in the predicament, 
in the what-will-they-do-about-it appeal. 
Predicaments of this latter kind are what 
we are interested in here. This particular 
one is not a good story idea because it is 
trite and vague. 

What, then, are the chief- reasons why 
writers don’t get good complications ? 

1. They wait for “inspiration.” 

2. They haven’t a clear idea of what 
a story idea is. 

3. They have little “editorial sense.” 

Every remedy must begin with and come 
out of diagnosis; so my positive sugges- 
tions will, I think, be clear enough if I ex- 
plain briefly what these difficulties mean. 

1. One of the natural results of our 
educational system of letting young people 
read voraciously the great stories of the 
world while keeping them in total ignorance 
of the tribulations and labor involved in 
producing them, is that the students come 
to believe that great writing is mainly great 
“inspiration.” They come to feel that 
writing is a sort of sacerdotal function, a 
divine art, in pursuing which great ideas 
descend upon the chosen like radio waves 
broadcasted from heaven. “Either one has 
good story ideas,’ they reason, “or one 
hasn’t and that is all there is to it.” And 
forthwith, when they approach their own 
writing, they take long walks, smoke end- 
less pipes, gaze soulfully at the blank ceil- 
ing, waiting for a literary tongue of flame 
to descend upon them. 

Alas! Such habits are sheerest amateur- 
ism, futile, a sad waste of time in empty, 
sentimental day dreams. Getting story 
ideas is just as much a department of your 
work that needs organization and enthusi- 
astic attention as does the writing of manu- 
scripts and selling them. If you wait for 
an inspiration, you are just as apt to forget 
a good idea as remember it. The way to 
get good story ideas is to do something 
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about it: put down in notebooks, journals, 
on scraps of paper, thoughts, observations, 
records of all kinds; get the habit; keep it 
up; don’t censor your stuff too severely at 
first; let it come; later you can go over it, 
take the best and throw the rest away. 

Most great writers keep notebooks con- 
tinuously during their productive years; 
you cannot afford to do less. It will pay 
you to study some of these professional 
notebooks; those of Hawthorne, Ibsen, 
Chekhov, Samuel Butler, and a number of 
others are available in published form. Ev- 
ery student writer complaining of lack of 
story ideas I have ever talked to has ad- 
mitted on cross-examination, that he had 
“some ideas, of. course, but that he did 
not think they were good enough to put 
down.” When I call his attention to the 
fact that eighty per cent of the notes in the 
famous notebooks mentioned above is mere 
drivel, he gets my point. In time he admits 
frankly that his real trouble is that he 
shrinks from the labor of writing. He 
wants, not ideas, but moral muscle. 


I want strongly to emphasize here this 
thought: The great problem for you, the 
student, is not how to get great or aston- 
ishingly original ideas, but rather how to get 
a steady flow of ideas good enough to work 
with. Ideas of matured wisdom come only 
from matured, experienced people, but if 
you wait until you are mature and experi- 
enced, you may find yourself, in middle age, 
with ideas but no art with which to ex- 
press! During your first few years, in 
other words, you must prepare your mind 
to receive good ideas by writing out many 
bad ones and in later weeks and months 
turning them over and seeing how and why 
they are bad. Some successful writers set 
down twenty times as many ideas as they 
use. Are you willing to do the same? 

2. “Seeing” story ideas: Accepting the 
limitations of this article, this means the 
ability to recognize in an event or predica- 
ment the striking quality which will make 
it a good story complication. Let us take 
another example, bringing out again the 
difference between the character idea and 
the purely complication idea: 


Character idea: A young man who loves 


his wife so much that he gladly sells his most 
prized possession to buy her something she 
wants. 


Complication idea: A young husband and 
wife love each other so much that at Christmas 
time, being poor, he sells his much prized 
watch to give her some combs which’ she 
covets for her hair, while she at the same 
time has her beautiful long hair cut and sold 
to buy her husband a chain for his precious 
watch! 

This complication idea, taken from O. 
Henry’s “The Gift of the Magi,” arouses 
interest, as already explained, in a predica- 
ment rather than in a character, and, sec- 
ondly, it is instantly recognized as a unique 
and unusual predicament. Not all compli- 
cation ideas are as well developed or as 
striking as this one; some are mere sug- 
gestions, but always they express or suggest 
a twist of events that is odd or peculiar. 


This being “odd or peculiar” is the hard- 
est necessity to satisfy in a good complica- 
tion. The oddness of the crime story in my 
first illustration is clear enough. Another 
story grew out of a laugh at a friend who 
received a bump on his head which’ made 
his straw hat too small. The first story I 
sold to The Saturday Evening Post was 
built upon this complication note: “While 
sitting in a small room in the stone cabin 
eating supper, a huge poisonous spider 
crawled up the wall behind my chair and I 
wondered what I should do if the doors 
were locked.”” Do you see that the interest 
here is much more in predicament than in 
character? Any kind of characters could 
dramatize the predicament, but the predica- 
ment itself is unusual, striking, impressive. 


Every successful story writer learns to 
identify complication interests of this sort. 
It is a thing you must somehow learn. No 
peculiar natural gift is needed to master it; 
it can be learned in the same way that cer- 
tain principles of algebra or mechanical 
drawing can be mastered. 


Let me say right here, however, that I 
do not think you need be in despair if you 
have serious difficulty securing good story 
ideas at almost any stage of your career. 
I remember that a class of advanced stu- 
dents in fiction writing which I conducted 
at Columbia University one winter didn’t 


produce a single first-class story idea. for 
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three weeks, and since then, all but one have 
made good in some form of journalism. 
Well-known fiction writers have come into 
editorial offices where I have worked, to 
plead with the editor to “suggest something 
for a story.” The other day I talked with 
a writer who has made a good living for 
several years at popular thrillers and who 
wondered if his career had not sudden!y 
come to an end because of a lack of “good 
leads.” I know a woman who sells to one 
of the large women’s magazines stories 
made from “ideas” that she pays good 
money for. This means simply that getting 
ideas of the desirable striking quality is 
not easy and that if you are to find them 
you must keep your eyes open and your 
notebooks busy. 

3. Developing editorial sense: 
torial sense I mean simply the ability to tell 
whether a given idea is suitable for a given 
magazine. This sounds much easier than it 
really is. If you can, for instance, read 
carefully, say, ten stories in several issues 
of a given magazine and then state accu- 
rately the type of story that magazine is 
publishing, you have the faculty I speak of ; 
but I venture to say you will find it more 
difficult than you expected. Editors there 
are who admit that they themselves are un- 
able to tell their contributors what kinds of 
stories they want. I have found contribu- 
tors who can answer this question much 
better than the editors. If the contributor 
expects to sell with any degree of regularity 
he absolutely must have some definite idea 
of the policies of the magazines that sign his 
checks. 

In saying this I do not exclude our so- 
called “literary big four,’ Harper’s, Cen- 
tury, Scribner’s, Atlantic. Each has for 
years, knowingly or unknowingly, obviously 
shown a preference for a specific type of 
story. Of these Century's market is prob- 
ably widest, possibly because of the changes 
in editors, and the Atlantic market is un- 
doubtedly the narrowest. Very few indeed 
are the writers or editors who have been 
able to detect the common denominator of 
most of the fiction accepted for Atlantic. 

With the big-circulation magazines the 
field is-wider, but within the ever-changing 
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field of the numerous all-fiction publications 
the market is again exceedingly narrow. “I 
buy fiction,” said the editor of one of the 
best known of these last publications to me 
recently, “precisely as a grocer buys po- 
tatoes and my task of telling good from bad 
is just about as easy as the grocer’s.” 

The very best way to grasp the editorial 
point of view is, of course, to work in one 
or more editorial office. Many writers 
have done this as part of their training in 
the same way a student of engineering will 
serve his apprenticeship in the machine 
shop. Lacking an opportunity to do this, 
the next best thing is to study the maga- 
zines, analyze the stories published, and, 
after you have so!d a story or two, make in- 
quiries of the editor or your literary agent 
and cherish the information thus gained. 

Triteness is the prize curse of the story 
idea in rejected manuscripts. I have seen 
this over and over again in hundreds if not 
thousands, of story failures. Where they 
are not trite, they are weak. If they are 
neither trite nor weak and haven’t sold, they 
very likely were not suitable to the publi- 
cations to which they were sent, or, quite 
possibly, they were not suitable for any 
current magazine. 

All these weaknesses can be overcome 
with patience and industry. The chief thing 
to remember is the importance of writing 
instead of dreaming, or, better, while 
dreaming. With many writers, characters 
really do not begin to perform until words 
about them are put on paper. Turgeniev 
wrote long, rambling character studies be- 
fore he began a line of his story proper. 
Chekhov wrote beginnings and threw them 
away. Nearly every beginner postpones 
too long the hour of beginning. He hopes 
for the beautifully finished plot, the perfect 
word, the high aspiration. The greatest 
writers, I repeat, cannot afford to do this. 
The beginner must not do it. In those mo- 
ments when it seems your mind literally 
will not formulate ideas good enough for a 
plot, you cannot do better than to write 
what you do know. Put away what you 
have written. The day of inspiration will 


come. 
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A Profitable Side-Line for the 
Beginner 


By EDNA 


Writing, like any other trade or profes- 
sion, requires two things: a period of study 
and an apprenticeship in actual work. If 
this study and this apprenticeship can be 
combined the writer will make greater prog- 
ress toward his goal; but, whether com- 
bined or separated, every writer must go 
through these two periods on his literary 
way. 

Unfortunately, while storing his mind 
with the rules of his craft and attempting 
to embody his knowledge in complete stories, 
the beginning writer rarety produces mate- 
rial of readily salable nature. He must 
write the best he can and he must then send 
out his material to the market to discover 
whether or not he has yet reached the point 
where his work has a market value. For 
the first few years of his study, then, the 
writer can rarely hope to capture very much 
coin of the realm by selling his wares. In- 
stead of receiving from the editor the thin, 
encouraging check, his stories come back 
with the hated rejection slips and—the 
postage must be entered under operating ex- 
penses. 

The beginning-writer’s period of appren- 
ticeship is expensive. He can learn to write 
only by writing and trying out his efforts 
upon the literary markets, and it requires 
a good!y amount of money to finance such 
a course. In these years, the income from 
his few, scattering sales is rarely sufficient 
to cover the outlay. 

First, there are postage fees, for—though 
it does seem like adding insult to injury to 
be required to pay postage not only on the 
returned manuscript itself but on the accom- 
panying rejection slip—it must be done. 
Further, good sa!esmanship requires that the 
salesman present his goods in the best and 
most attractive shape. Consequently, the 
budding writer must buy the best grade sta- 
tionery and use the best quality type machine 
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and record ribbons. Then there are text 
books for study, writers’ periodicals for 
their stimulating, practical articles and in- 
valuable market hints, current periodicals 
for study of editorial policies and the dis- 
section of contents; and, if the student is 
wise, he will not hesitate to invest as much 
money as he can afford for the purchase of 
criticism from the best professional critics 
available. 

These indispensable helps and tools cost 
the beginning writer money, and, as stated, 
his sales during his student years are rare- 
ly sufficient to meet them a‘l. But if he 
does not meet these expenses he cripples 
his advancement and retards his arrival at 
the goal of his desire. 

To a beginning writer anxious to suc- 
ceed in his apprenticeship and unwilling to 
put aside his writing until he can amass 
enough capital upon which to live while 
learning his craft, a side-line is essential. 
He wants some work that will bring him a 
fair return but that will not take him away 
from his actual writing. There are many 
side lines which he might select, but not 
any and every side line would be helpful in 
his chosen work. The financial life-line se- 
‘ected should not take him out of the writing 
atmosphere nor should it be of a nature that 
will make such heavy demands upon his 
time and strength that he will have no 
energy left for his creative work. It should, 
if possible, keep him in touch with writers 
and the writing wor'd. 

The one side-line that meets these require- 
ments and yet permits the earning of a fair 
income for the time employed is part-time 
work as an author’s secretary or typist. 

Taking everything into consideration, the 
profession of author’s typist as a side-line 
for the ambitious short-story writer cannot 
The advantages of this par- 
First 
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be surpassed. 
ticular part-time work are obvious. 
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of all, the student-writer can utilize his 
spare time for the typing, keeping his regu- 
lar writing schedule intact. Furthermore, 
the copying of another’s manuscript is not 
so laborious or so exacting that it depletes 
the typist’s energy to the point where he has 
not the strength nor the enthusiasm for his 
own work. Instead of injuring his love for 
his own creative work, manuscript copying 
wil fill him with greater enthusiasm for 
his own endeavors. 

Typing a good story is like reading one, 
and affords at least a similar pleasure and 
profit. It goes without saying that the suc- 
cessful professional typist for authors is a 
lover of good yarns. And as he reads, he 
is always striving to absorb things that will 
help him in his own creative work. Typing 
manuscripts for other writers is really an 
education. Even when he types a bad story 
the author-typist receives a lesson in revi- 
sion and in what not and how not to write. 
Of course, he does not actually cut up the 
story of his client, turn it end for end, add 
an interesting scene here, cut out.one there 
and omit entirely the fine writing at the end; 
he does not actually revise, but as he types 
he gradually becomes aware that all this 
should be done and that it would tremen- 
dously improve the story. He is, then, ab- 
sorbing technique. The story that is neither 
good nor bad offers an object lesson in ex- 
perimentation—how could graphic scenes be 
injected here and there to attract and hold 
the reader’s attention? How invest the drab 
protrayal with a giamor of its own? 

And when he copies a story that is well 
constructed, the typist-author will uncon- 
sciously absorb an insight into how the suc- 
cessful writer obtains his effects, how he 
bends the resources of technique to his own 
special purposes, how he achieves his hu- 
man interest and clear, attractive style. 


You see, each manuscript that the typ- 
ist-student-author types is really a direct ob- 
ject lesson in the craft he is trying to learn. 
His subject is the most interesting one in 
all the world. He has time for considera- 
tion, for mental experiment, for the experi- 
enced typist’s fingers apparently travel in- 
dependently of his brain. True, he doesn’t 
have a teacher but if he has studied his sub- 


ject, reads the current worth while maga- 
zines and gathers authentic information on 
the subject from whatever source, he knows 
whether or not his views are in the main 
correct. 

Of course, most of this instruction is un- 
conscious. And the student-typist scrupu- 
lously preserves his duty to his client never 
to p!agiarize or to share his instruction with 
another. Not by word or sign does the 
professional typist indicate the contents of 
the manuscripts he copies to another. From 
the time a manuscript is received until it 
is returned, plainly addressed, and bearing 
the sender’s card in the corner, the typist 
does not permit it out of his custody. 
Neither will he discuss with anyone, not 
even his closest and most intimate friend, 
the contents of any manuscript that may 
be entrusted to his care. 

Another attractive feature about authors’ 
copying as a side-line is the fact that it re- 
quires no special equipment not already at 
the writer’s disposal. Of course, all manu- 
scripts ought to be typewritten before being 
submitted to an editor, consequently the 
student-writer a'ready is supplied with type- 
writer, paper, carbon and all the little ap- 
purtenances thereto. He has only to use, 
in spare time, the equipment already upon 
his desk. 

Moreover, typing for authors requires no 
special training and no long course of in- 
struction. As a serious apprentice in writ- 
ing, the student-typist should already be 
thoroughly familiar with the proper man- 
ner of preparing manuscript. He knows 
that every manuscript designed for the edi- 
torial eye should be typed in black ink, 
double spaced, with ample margins all 
around, on a white bond paper of good qual- 
ity. Furthermore, he is acquainted with the 
necessity for laying out the first page so 
that the upper left hand corner will bear 
the author’s name and address, the upper 
righthand corner the number of words in 
the story, and if desired, the proper nota- 
tion as to rights offered and rights reserved, 
in the proper place. The student-typist 
knows also that the title should be capped 
and centered and brought down well to- 
ward the middle of the page with the au- 
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thor’s name placed below in just the form 
he wants it to appear in print. He knows 
that he must never separate a syllable at the 
end of a line nor a word unless it is abso- 
lutety necessary. 

In mailing a manuscript direct to the edi- 
tor it is customary to fold the sheets in two 
folds with even edges. But in typing for 
authors it is wisest always to return the 
typed material to the client in flat form. 
The student typist should be particularly 
careful to see that the package is securely 
sealed and adequately protected against 
wear and tear before it is deposited in the 
post. Corrugated paper will aid in this 
respect and has the advantage of being 
strong but light in weight. It is important 
to remember that the U. S. Postal laws re- 
quire that all typed manuscript bear first- 
class postage rates. For fairly bulky manu- 
script it is frequently more economical to 
use the express, and in this case it is we'l 
always to demand a receipt, and file it care- 
fully in case of dispute or any damage 
claims. 

The best way to build up a business is to 
advertise ; and the best advertising mediums 
for this particular service are the reliable 
writers’ journals. At first it may seem the 
field is too crowded ; that there are too many 
to choose from, and for a time it may prove 
a bit discouraging, but in the end merit will 
win and a satisfactory c‘iente’e will be the 
result. 

Of course, the beginning author subscribes 
to the writers’ magazines. He thus keeps 
in touch with literary things. He learns 
how successful authors have reached the top, 
for these helpful publications are full of 
practical aids to the ambitious writer. He 
finds little nuggets of go'd here and there 
in the shape of advice or p!ain statements 
which may be the direct means of helping 
him materially on the way. When he be- 
gins to sell his wares the sales market news 
items are indispensable; they keep him in- 
formed as to the needs of editors, which 
information he can secure in no other man- 
ner. 

There are many other ways of offering 
typing services to the writing public. The 


classified columns of the daily press offer 
one, which, though expensive, pays in the 
end. This method, however, generaily 
brings inquiries about work outside the writ- 
er’s field. Technical articles, books, sta- 
tistics, and the like may thus be obtained, 
also circular letters, statements, etc. All 
this comprises the public stenographic field, 
which is not considered here. 

Circularizing prospective clients is a more 
expensive method but has the advantage of 
offering the persona! note. I find writers 
as a rule very human. It would not be at 
all surprising if in answer to such a circular 
solicitation for typing, a reply should be re- 
ceived carefully explaining that on account 
of an extra amount of housework on hand 
or the advent of a new baby, or in the case 
of a man-author, a rush job of work or a 
spell in a hospital, which had put him tempo- 
rari'y out of commission, he or she was not 
able at the moment to forward the coveted 
job. 

Writers are also very honest. The safe 
rule, of course, for the professional typist 
to follow is “Cash with Order,” but it is an 
almost unheard of occurrence in the writing 
field for an author deliberately to refuse to 
pay. After becoming experienced, the typist 
is able to classify and if, when a manuscript 
is received which doesn’t look “responsible,” 
unaccompanied by check or payment of any 
kind, it is put aside until the fee is for- 
warded, he will be on the safe side and pos- 
sibly prevent a loss. By the same token, 
the typist can tell whom to trust in case the 
fee for some reason has been omitted from 
the envelope. 

If the typist author lives or has his place 
of business near a university or school of 
journalism, he may profitably maneuver to 
have his cards distributed to the members of 
the class interested in such work. In this 
case, too, an advertisement in the college 
paper or a publication read by faculty and 
students, would bring good results. It 
would be advantageous to specify in such 
advertisement that in addition to typing fic- 
tion manuscripts, class themes, term papers, 
theses, etc., received careful attention. 

(Continued on page 48) 











In reading about writing, the new writer 
is constantly coming across technical words 
that are new and that drive one to a text- 
book, where either the phases are not de- 
fined, or else are so cumbersomely explained 
as to be meaningless. Even the text-book 
may be missing, requiring a visit to the 
library. 

This article, and others to follow, wiil 
strive to give, in the simplest (yet an ade- 
quate) form possible the meanings of some 
of the terms less frequently used, as also 
those of the more common ones, where such 
definitions will aid in making the uncommon 
ones more clear. “Accent” for example, 
needs for most people little definition, 
whereas “quantity” does; therefore we 
have given both, pointing out in the former 
some phases that should be better known by 
all. Such an arrangement obviously makes 
alphabetical arrangement impractical, there- 
fore we have discarded it. 

Accent. The stress carried by a certain 
syllable in a word of two syilab'es or more 
some long words carry two accents, as “‘re- 
sponsibility.” Also the stress given in a 
sentence to words of one syllable as nouns, 
verbs, ejaculations, adjectives and some- 
times adverbs—pronouns, conjunctions and 
particles of one syllable do not take stress, 
except where the sense demands it; for ex- 
ample, “Government of the people, by the 
peopie, and for the people.” . . . In 
poetry accent determines the nature of the 
“foot,” an accented followed by an unac- 
cented syllable forming an anapestic foot, 





etc. 

Quantity. In Greek and Latin poetry 
“quantity” was the counterpart of stress, or 
accent, in English verse. Accent did not 
exist for them. A syllable was “long” or 
“short” according to the length of time re- 
quired in its pronunciation, the foot being 
a certain arrangement of long and short 
syllables, instead of stressed and unstressed 
syllables, as in our own verse. There are, 
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Now, What Does That Meanr 


By ALFRED RUSSELL 


however, very definite quantity vatues in 
Eng:ish, and trained poets use quantity to 
secure effects of rhythm, gaining richness 
thereby. Pronounce “wander” and “happy” 
and you will see that the former requires 
considerably more time than the latter. 
Swinburne’s “The keen thwart lightning 
and the wan grey light” shows how rich 
a line may be made when rhythm secured 
with ‘‘quantity” is superimposed upon its 
meter arrangement. Interesting things hap- 
pen even to unaccented syllables. The “de” 
in “dependent,” has a degree of quantity 
value, but when we place next to it a strong 
accent and make it “independent,” its quan- 
tity is greatly lessened. Certain consonant 
sounds ai!so affect the quality of what in 
English is regarded as a “short” syllable, 
according as it follows or precedes the 
vowel, as “inevitable” and “visib‘e.” The 
beginning poet who makes a study of quan- 
tity values as he bui'ds up his poem will find 
that immediate!y his verse will begin to take 
on new beauty and significance. 

Verse accent. Accent as it wou:d appear 
normally in a line if metric arrangement did 
not distort the natural stress. Keats’ “A 
firmament reflected in a_ sea,” would be 
verse-accented as follows: “A firmament 
reflected in a sea.” In reading verse, care 
should be taken to follow verse acceni 
rather than to scan each line by empha- 
sizing unimportant words that in the meter 
scheme are forced to take the stress, as in 
the “in” of the Keats’ sentence. 

Scansion: To scan a line means to real 
it in such a way that each foot stands out 
from the others—within the foot each ac- 
cented syllable from the unaccented ones. 
A good plan for beginning poets is, in study- 
ing a poem, to draw a short vertical line 
between the various feet, putting a short 
curved line, like the bottom part of an “o,” 
over the unaccented syllables and a short 
horizontal line over the accented ones, 


(Continued on page 52) 














Campus Money for Student Writers 


By ARTHUR A. YOUNG 


Free lance writing has not yet been dis- 
covered by students as a means of earning 
part-time money. In a recent book that 
lists some 200 ways by which college stu- 
dents are working their way through school, 
not a single word is said about writing as a 
means of an income. 

But the fact remains that the student with 
a writing itch has more chances of earning 
some money during his spare hours than 
getting a job as a dish washer or clerking 
in a store during off-hours. 

What are some of the methods available 
for students who want to write their way 
through school? Of course, there are the 
literary monthlies, but these are usually be- 
yond the reach of the student—especially 
if he is in need of quick and ready money. 

Outside of a few of the popular maga- 
zines which I shall deal with later, his 
biggest and surest markets come within the 
class and trade publications. These are al- 
ways in the field for good material. It 
makes no difference whether your college is 
located in a small or a big town, the abun- 
dance of material is there for the taking. 

Take drugs, for instance. Who is the 
most popular druggist in your co'lege com- 
munity? At which shop does the college 
student make his hangout? Where do the 
co-eds get all their toilet preparations? A 
few self-asked questions like these will usu- 
ally tell you the druggist you want to see. 
Then go and have a chat with the druggist. 
Talk to him about his business. Find out 
why the students visit his stores, what are 
the special inducements he makes to them. 
An Indiana druggist got a!l the students’ 
trade because he installed a piano in the rear 
where the students may play and sing. His 
story was written by a student and pub- 
lished in one of the drug papers. 

Vhich is the leading men’s furnishing 
store in town? Does he win the bulk of 
students’ trade? If you are a male student, 
you will often get circulars and letters from 


men’s clothing merchants. Don’t throw 
these away. Keep them, and when you have 
accumulated sufficient, call on the merchant 
and tell him that you want to write a story 
ahout his sales-promotion letters. He will 
gladiy tell you about his efforts, and you 
can easily find out if they have been suc- 
cessful and to what extent. 

Does your college run a cafeteria? What 
are they doing to make students eat there 
rather than go downtown? Is it different 
from any of the other college cafeterias 
you have eaten in? How does it take care 
of rush periods? One of the cafeteria mag- 
azines will be glad to pay you for an article 
if it contains helpful and _interestiagly 
written facts. 

A jeweler in a college town disposed of 
fifteen dozen alarm clocks the first week 
after school was open. How he did it and 
the method he used was told by a student 
in an illustrated story which sold to a jew- 
eler’s publication. 

Practically every store with which the 
student has dea‘ings has a story for the fel- 
low who will dig it out. A good way in 
digging out stories is to keep constantly in 
touch with the merchant. Get in touch with 
the editors of trade papers and tell them 
that you want to act as news correspondent 
for the paper in your college community. 
If you are appointed, this work will bring 
you in constant contact with the merchants, 
and, therefore, you will be in a better posi- 
tion to dig up stories. 

A college campus is almost overflowing 
with popular material that appeals to the 
general magazines. Practically every uni- 
versity is famous for something. It is often 
a member of the faculty who is noted for 
work in his line. Not long ago I read a 
story of Dean Clark of the University of 
Illinois. The writer made a special trip to 
get the story. Is your history professor a 
world-famed historian? Is he the author 
of any textbook on China? If so, quiz him 
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on the Chinese Tariff Conference and send 
his replies to the biggest paper in the state. 

What about the scientific departments of 
your university? What are the results of 
the latest experiments? Science Service, 
Washington, D. C., offers perhaps the best 
market for work along this line. Has the 
farm experimental station found out any- 
thing new? A journalism student at an 
Iowa Agricultural College practically wrote 
his way through college by contributing to 
a dozen farm papers while attending that 
institution. He specialized in writing about 
the new methods and discoveries made at 
his college. 

There are other unliterary ways of mak- 
ing writing money at college, such as cor- 
responding for out-of-town papers. One 
of the best markets in this field, in which 
there is little competition on your campus, 
is the N. E. A. Service in Cleveland. They 
buy news features on sport champions, rec- 
ord breakers, unusual results of food inves- 
tigations by universities, and so on. 

Perhaps, the most result-getting plan of 
corresponding in a college community is 
that used by a journalism student in a mid- 
die-western campus. He got the names of 
all campus leaders—sports, society, church 
work, debating, and so on, and arranged 
with the editors of their home town papers 
to send news stories every week concerning 
the activities of these students. Since these 
are leaders in their field, there is always a 
great deal of fresh material to tell. The 
leaders will take to the plan quickly and co- 
operate to the utmost. 





BE NEAT 


If a man walks in the private office of 
some general manager to apply for a posi- 
tion, and wears a suit covered with grease 
spots, one sock hanging down over his shoe 
top, his hair unkempt, and tobacco stains at 
each corner of his mouth, what kind of im- 
pression do you think he will make? Just 
so it is with the soiled, dilapidated manu- 
script. Many editors believe that the world 
is overrun with germs, and even refuse to 
touch a paper of filthy appearance. ‘“Clean- 
liness is next to godliness.” Be clean. 


MEMORY TRAINING 
By CLARENCE T. EISEMAN 


Every man and woman should have a 
good memory. Especially is this true of the 
aspiring writer. How much good material 
has been lost because of the faithlessness of 
our forgetter. We certainly have handicaps 
ap'enty without adding a poor memory to 
the lengthy list. 

The note book is a fine thing and every 
aspiring writer should have and use it. But 
there are times when, for various reasons, 
you are unable to take notes, and unless you 
have a good memory some excetlent ma- 
terial may slip by. 

I forgot! We hear it on every side. And, 
whether we realize it or not, a few minutes 
daily devoted to memory training will go 
a long way toward taking us out of the “for- 
getter” class and put us among the much- 
smaller list of rememberers. 

I can conceive of no simpler, and at the 
same time no better way of training the 
memory than by exercising it. If a certain 
muscle of our body is weak we exercise it 
and bring it back to normal. The memory, 
no matter how bad, always has this power 
of coming back if we will but exercise it, 
and you will be surprised how quickly it 
will respond. Take a short poem and memo- 
rize it, even though it takes you several 
days. The chances are that it won’t stick 
at first, but keep right at it, and in a short 
time you will find it getting easier. Poetry 
is much easier to memorize than prose. 
After practising this for a time you will find 
yourself able to read over a poem a few 
times and have no difficulty in repeating it 
from memory. Select good poetry for your 
memorizing, for remember you are going to 
make it.a part of yourself, and your style 
is bound to be a reflection of what you read. 
If your mental storehouse is stocked with 
good things you will find that good things 
will come from it. 

It was said of Macaulay that he could 
quote Milton’s “Paradise Lost” in its en- 
tirety. 





VOLUTION is the changing from one 


state of consciousness to a higher state. 








Persistence—and Other Things 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


One of the worst handicaps that many 
beginning writers have to overcome is that 
of timidity, or rather lack of persistence, 
in the offering of their work to editors. Ap- 
parently they think that if a script is re- 
turned once or twice it is an indication that 
it is not a thing that will be acceptab‘e any- 
where; and if thrice, that is positive evi- 
dence. 

I have often spoken of this error on the 
part of young writers; but the futility of 
being discouraged by a few rejection slips 
is emphasized in my mail this morning, as I 
have two nice fat checks for writers which 
will go to them at once, and prove that 
there are two editors at least, who like their 
work. But the interesting point connected 
with these checks is that one of the manu- 
scripts had been refused by nine, the other 
by four editors, before coming into my 
hands, and that the first one was out on 
its tenth trip from my offce, making eight- 
een rejections in all. 

I make it a rule to give every manuscript 
at least ten trials if not sooner sold, and 
even with ten refusals I never consider the 
case hopeless, for many of them sell after 
a much longer round. 

So if you have a thing that you feel is 
good, something that is perfected to the 
final limit of your ability, do not give up the 
hope of placing it, so long as postage stamps 
last and the mail carrier is on his job. 

The second story referred to above had 
been sent, as stated, to four editors before 
coming to me. I offered it to a few other 
general publications but decided that a 
special field would need to be found, and so 
sent it to a certain house organ that pub- 
lishes a fiction story in each monthly issue. 
It was accepted and the rate of payment 
was the same as would have been had from 
the majority of the general fiction maga- 
zines. 

The point worth considering in connec- 
tion with this story is that it probably never 


would have occurred to the author to step 
aside from the general list of well-known 
publications. But there is a considerable 
market aside from those seen on the news- 
stands or genera‘ly mentioned as buyers of 
manuscripts. Some time ago one of these 
“outianders” paid a writer $135.00 for a 
good western story that had been refused 
by practically every one of the action and 
adventure magazines. 

Another illustration of the value of this 
field came in connection with a story of tele- 
phone service. It was well written, strongly 
emotional, carried the element of self-sacri- 
fice, and should have been acceptable to 
some general fiction magazine of the higher 
class. But after a number of rejections, 
it was sent to the house organ of one of 
the large electric companies, and was given 
at once a place of honor, with front cover 
illustration. 

Very many of the trade journals and 
house organs use fiction stories to some ex- 
tent, especially if these deal directly with 
the business that is represented by that par- 
ticular journal. 

And now about the “unknown writer” 
and his (or her) chances for recognition. 
I have often commented in these pages on 
the obsession of many beginning writers— 
based upon the fact that their earlier and 
perhaps immature productions are not 
seized upon eagerly—that editors will con- 
sider only the work of those authors who 
already have an established reputation. 

The reasons why this is not true are too 
many—and too obvious—to need repetition 
here; but I wish to cite an incident that 
may convince some of my readers: Re- 
cently I sent to Harper’s two manuscripts 
by a totally unknown writer. Indeed, | 
never had seen or heard her name until 
these stories were sent me. I read them, 
felt that they were good—and forwarded 
them as above. 

They were not accepted: but, the editor 
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wrote me that while the stories were not 
exactly suited to his present, need, he ap- 
preciated the quality of the author’s work 
and would consider it a favor if I would let 
him see anything else by this writer, that 
might come into my hands. 

And this is not a single instance of the 
sort, only the most recent one. Many times 
I have known editors to follow up eagerly 
the progress of new writers, encouraging 
them by a helpful word now and then, and 
finally giving the accolade by acceptance. 

* * a * 

It is not the intention in these articles 
to give special publicity or “free advertis- 
ing” to any certain publications: but when 
one proves especially valuable or helpful to 
writers, we want the latter to know of it. 
Recently “The Golden Book” was mentioned 
in this connection. Now I would again call 
attention to this magazine, and to the sym- 
posium upon “Duelling” in the August num- 
ber. Every writer of action and adventure 
tales may study these excerpts to advantage, 
as they afford object lessons in the writing 
of action, movement, characterization, and 
the portrayal of intense emotional and dra- 
matic moments. If you are writing an 
adventure story and want to bring out its 
“high lights” in a manner that will intrigue 
editors, study these examples from masters 
of the literary art. 

* * oe * * 

While, in this article, we are not discuss- 
ing “Cabbages and Kings,” our topics do 
cover a pretty wide range. So perhaps this 
is as good a time and place as any to talk 


about the literary agent in his relation to 
the unknown writer. Some of my cor- 
respondents appear to believe that an 
“agent” can sell anything—good, bad or in- 
different—even though the manuscript has 
been offered and refused endlessly. 

An agent can be of service mainly in these 
ways: (1) In acting for an author whose 
market is established, to relieve him of the 
burden of discussing terms, arranging con- 
tracts, etc. (2) For a writer not yet “ar- 
rived” in finding the proper or best mar- 
kets, and in continuing efforts for sale de- 
spite numerous rejections. But no agent 
can help you in the sale of poor material, 
nor can he influence editors to accept any 
work which would not as readily be ac- 
cepted if sent direct by the author. 

If you deal with an agent, place little 
credence in those who try to impress upon 
you that they have special influence with 
editors, and can get your work accepted 
where you have failed. Any agent who 
would make such a c!aim would have very 
poor standing indeed with any editor, for 
those gentlemen are much opposed to the 
idea that “influence” can govern their judg- 
ment and selections. Or that these are 
based upon anything except intrinsic merit 
and adaptability to their special needs. 

And no agent who has regard for his 
own standing will accept for sale, or offer to 
editors, any work that he does not believe 
wholly worthy of consideration. To do this 
would disqualify his pretensions to correct 
literary judgment, and result fina!ly in little 
attention to work submitted by him. 


PEGASUS 
By Ipa M. Tuomas 


I got some checks the other day, 
Quite unexpectedly. 

They spurred Pegasus up, so that 
He ran away from me. 


With breakneck speed he tore along 
At an alarming pace. 

It took a few rejection slips 
To get him back in place. 
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Protection of Literary Property 
By REGINALD SPELL 


Counsel for the Writers’ Guild, New York City 


PART IV 


Duration and Renewal 


All copyrights are for a term of twenty- 
eight years commencing with the date of 
first publication, regardless of the nature of 
the property copyrighted or in whose name 
the copyright was obtained. And the law 
a'so provides for a renewal and extension 
for an additional twenty-eight years, but 
there is a limitation on who may obtain 
this renewal. 

In the case of a posthumous periodical, 
cyclopedic, or other corporate work orig- 
inally copyrighted by the rightful propri- 
etor, or a work made for hire, the proprietor 
is entitled to a renewal. But in the case of 
any other copyright work, including a con- 
tribution by an individual author to a peri- 
odical, cyc!opedic, or other composite work 
which has been separately registered, those 
who are entitled to a renewal are the author, 
if living, or the widow, widower or children 
of the author; and if these be not living, 
then the author’s executors; or in the ab- 
sence of a will, his next of kin. 

We see from this that there can be no re- 
newal by an assignee proprietor and that in 
the absence of natural heirs of a personal 
author there can be no renewal at all. 

The only procedure necessary to obtain 
a renewal is to have an application regis- 
tered in the Copyright Office, by a person 
entitled thereto, within one year prior to 
the expiration of the original term of copy- 
right. This application will be supplied 
upon request. If for any reason a copy- 
right is not renewed as herein provided, 
then such copyright work becomes free to 
the unrestricted use of all persons, including 
the right to use the name or title of the 
work, and the name of the author, so long 
as the user does not engage in unfair com- 
petition, such as passing one work off as 


that of another and attributing to an author 
something which he did not write. 

A renewal of unpublished works would 
hardly be necessary to protect the right of 
the author inasmuch as such material is 
protected for an indefinite period under the 
common law whether copyrighted or not. 

If an author sells all his right, title and 
interest in and to a copyrighted work, then 
the right of renewal in that particular ma- 
terial is lost. He would be estopped to re- 
new and the purchaser is expressly prohib- 
ited from so doing. For this reason most 
of the publishing houses or other outright 
purchasers of an author’s work require of 
him an agreement to the effect that he re- 
serves to himself and will, upon request, 
secure and assign to the publisher, a re- 
newal of the copyright. 


Infringement of the Right 


Any person who, without proper consent, 
does that which the law says the copyright 
owner may do, is infringing upon the right 
of the copyright owner. When a work has 
been copyrighted the whole is protected, 
which means that no component part may be 
used without constituting an infringement. 
If the work, however, contained some un- 
copyrightable material, such material is not 
protected and may be used by the public 
with impunity. 

In order to constitute an infringement it 
is necessary that either the whole or a part 
of the copyrighted work be actually copied 
to the injury of the copyright owner. 
Mere similarity or even identity does not, 
within itself, constitute an infringement. In 
many instances we see where an author ac- 
knowledges the source of a part or a whole 
of his material. This action on his part, no 
doubt, evidences his good faith, but it has no 
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bearing on his liability for infringement if 
he has used such material without the con- 
sent of the copyright owner. This applies 
even to the reproduction by an author who 
has parted with his copyright. 

The law, however, is not so strict as to 
prevent all use of a copyrighted work. It 
was enacted in order “to promote the prog- 
ress of science and useful arts” and it would 
defeat its own purpose were it to prevent 
the use of such material “in the fair exer- 
cise of a mental operation deserving the 
character of an actual work,” which 
amounts to any and all uses outside the 
general limitation that copying must not be 
carried to the extent of substantially in- 
juring the original work and its use for an 
illegitimate or unreasonable purpose. 


Remedy for Its Breach 


About the first and best thing an author 
should do after he has made sure his copy- 
right has been infringed upon is to consult an 
attorney. There are a great many legal tech- 
nicalities attached to a- recovery of damages 
for the breach of the author’s rights and he 
will serve his own purpose best by seeking 
professional advice. But generally speak- 
ing the owner of a copyright has the same 
remedies in case of an infringement as the 
author of an unpublished work has for a 
breach of his common law rights. That is, 
he may secure an injunction restraining 
such infringement; or he may recover such 
damages as he has suffered. In lieu of 
either of these remedies, he may recover 
such damages as the court, in its discretion, 
will award; and, in addition, he may have 
all copies of the material held pending the 
outcome of the litigation. If it is decided 
in his favor he may have such copies, to- 
gether with the printing devices, destroyed. 
In case there has been an infringement, 
willfully and for profit, the copyright owner 
may institute criminal proceedings and 
cause the offender to be fined or imprisoned, 
or both, in the discretion of the court. 


* * * * 
A Further Suggestion 


It has been endeavored in these four 
articles to give the author an idea of his 


rights in his literary property and show 
how he may protect them. The average 
magazine or publishing house assumes upon 
acceptance and payment, all rights in a 
manuscript. It is suggested, therefore, 
that an author best protects himself if, when 
submitting material, he specifies that it is 
offered with the understanding that the 
publisher copyright it and assign to the 
author all those rights which the author de- 
sires to retain—specifying them. Or, to 
turn it around, all rights except those which 
the author agrees to relinquish, such as first 
serial and syndicate rights. This eliminates 
many misunderstandings and places the 
author in position to know at all times just 
what rights he owns and what he does not. 

Better still, if the material is copyrighted 
in the author’s name, he may sell only such 
rights as he sees fit without having to worry 
about getting a publisher’s consent or per- 
mission before making negotiations with 
another concern. If he does not care to 
copyright his material before submitting it 
to a publisher, he may submit it with the 
understanding that an additional copyright 
in his name be printed at the foot of the 
magazine or book page as a further protec- 
tion over and above the magazine blanket 
copyright notice. 

The objection to this procedure is that 
the average publisher will not care to obli- 
gate himself to go to so much trouble for a 
writer who is not well known, and will be 
inclined to reject the material. The best 
way to remedy this is for the unknown 
writer to become well known and then he 
can dictate his own terms. As a matter of 
consolation in the meantime, however, in- 
vestigation has shown that a majority of the 
better class publishing houses make a prac- 
tice of obtaining the copyright in their own 
names and assigning it to the author with all 
rights except those of first pubtication. 





This, for Instance— 
When we read some poetry 
That couldn’t be much worse 
We’re apt to think the poet’s brain 
Is suited to blank verse! 


—BILL RENDERED. 
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Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The twenty-second of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the 
novel by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and 
had two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives,” 


“Noah’s Ark,’ “The Untenanted Heart,” 


“The 


Man That Never Was,” etc. 


XXII—MECHANICAL AIDS TO GOOD WRITING 


The darker literary days when the 
aspiring novice wrote his “opus” with a 
soft pencil on butcher’s paper—those days 
are over. Not that the quality of the writ- 
ten word is altered by the quality of medium 
employed in setting it down. However, the 
appeal of a writer’s work is enhanced or 
lessened in proportion to appeal made in 
the manner of its presentation. 

The hand-written manuscript is no longer 
acceptable. There was a_ long-suffering 
need for this decree. During my own ex- 
perience as editor I have suffered the pain 
of trying to wade through many scores of 
scripts written in an illegible hand. And, of 
course, they were a!ways written on both 
sides of the paper. Those were the dark 
days of the poor editor. These are the days 
of the autocratic editor. 

This is the day of the writing machine in 
I have a number of 
“writing ma- 
They are 


more ways than one. 
friends who have become 
chines,” for life, I am afraid. 
what is known as “hack writers” or writers 
of material by the yard. Most of them 
have undoubted talent for better and bigger 
things, but bigger and better things are al- 
ways slow in arriving. Remember that. 
These writers arrived at an impasse of dis- 
couragement which we all meet. The way 
became intolerably long and the work hard. 
Then, sudden'ty, the clouds seem to break 
and the way became easy. Beware of the 
“easy way!” It may seem at the time to 
pay much, but in the end it aiways costs 
much. These writers thus tempted are 
offered easy jobs with regular incomes. 
They dash off words at so much a thousand 


’ 


with sure pay at the end of the assigned 
number. They are certain of acceptance. 
They can work by the clock and play by the 
hour when their work is done. Very good. 
But no Art was ever turned out in that way. 
This sort of thing kills artistic endeavor. 
It deadens one’s ambition for higher aud 
greater work of any kind. But wait one 
moment. The end of this work is not so 
good as the beginning—which is the reverse 
of the artistic progress of the writer which 
grows better in quality and rewards as time 
goes on. The hack writer usually reaches 
his zenith at the beginning of his hack 
career and like all machines, begins to show 
signs of wear after a given number of years 
and replacement rather than repair is the 
order of his later day. These later days of 
the hack writer are se!'dom anything but piti- 
ful. Take the example of the man whe 
wrote the Nick Carter stories—which for 
ingenuity and many other engaging qualities 
match Dumas’ d’Artagnan stories. This Nick 
Carter author lived for most of his later 
years in a state approaching destitution 
simply because he had—as they express it— 
“written himself out.” This is what hap- 
pens to most of them. 








Let me hasten to mark a differentiation 
in hack writers. There is the writer who 
was never meant to be anything else but the 
hack writer; and there is the artistic writer 
gone wrong in the hack writer’s bailiwick. 
It is better to become a good hack writer 
than to attempt to become the artistic writer 
when you are not to the manor born. An 
artistic writer may degenerate to the hack 
writer, but the hack writer (and nothing 
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else) can never elevate himself by means of 
his own boot straps in the place of the 
artistic writer. 

There is another distinction to be made. 
There is the hack writer who has become 
“hackneyed”—its own derivative which fits 
the condition perfectly—and the writer 
capable of better things who turns occasion- 
ally to “pot boiling.” The “pot boiler” is 
just that: the occasional necessary catering 
to popular demands outside the immediate 
range of your artistic endeavors to keep the 
financial and other equally essential pots 
boiling. 

As an example, I offer my own activities 
of the moment. I wanted to go abroad and 
saw in the writing of certain non-fictional 
material my meal ticket, steamer ticket and 
luxury guarantee—all of which my fictional 
efforts of the moment did not warrant. I 
saw a!so an excellent method of strength- 
ening my prestige in the whole writing 
game. But I also saw in it all a rich mine of 
“material.” Not to mention an_ eight 
months’ outing in foreign lands for my 
family and myself. BUT—and I want to 
emphasize this point—there is an element 
of slavery about the whole adventure that 
none but a writer can estimate. There is 
no fiction on my horizon for the next six 
months. Everything is FACTS. To me 
this is a great hardship. Amongst the 
clutter of work ahead of me, is a series of 
12 travel articles, a series of 12 inspirational 
articles, a series of 12 semi-technical articles 








(one of which you are reading this mo- 
ment), a score of interviews with the great 
writers in England and on the Continent, 
Foreign Letters and numerous Miscellany. 
I shall have to spend on an average of five 
hours a day at my Remington. 

And this brings me once more to the point 
at which I started. 

Twenty years ago, a writer traveling as 
I intend to do, had no alternative than pre- 
paring his manuscript by writing it with pen 
or pencil. Unless you admit the alternative 
of lugging about with him an office model 
of one of the standard typewriters. Have 
you ever tried to carry about a non-portable 
type of writing machine? If you can carry 


it a city block, you will have earned a medal. 
And yet what were we itinerant writers to 
do? The editors decreed we could no 
longer expect consideration given to our 
hand-written copy and we needed a horse 
and cart to haul about a typewriter! Then 
the portable writing machine came and the 
whole situation changed over night. 

There are several points I want to urge 
upon writers, in addition to the obvious one 
of compulsory typewritten manuscript. The 
first is, that in considering the purchase of 
a writing machine, also consider the prob- 
ability of your having to move about—it 
may only be from room to room. In every 
case—every writer’s case, unless he always 
writes in one place and has enough money to 
buy as many machines as he wants—the 
writer will be best off should he buy but one 
writing machine and that a portable one. 
He can pick up his machine—which is office 
equipment as well—and walk away to an- 
other place with it at a moment’s notice! 








In my desire to make these articles emi- 
nently practical, I shall not fail you here. 
I was at my typewriter up to the last mo- 
ment before leaving my country home in 
Redding, Connecticut. I worked up until a 
few hours of our departure. I then grabbed 
my trusty Remington portable and put it in 
the car and drove to New York. I took it 
with me everywhere, working on it in my 
hotel room between times. Saturday we 
jumped to Philadelphia, but my work had 
to go on—which was alright as long as | 
had my works with me—my typewriter. 
Then I did a foolish thing. I took several 
of my bags together with my typewriter to 
the baggage office of the steamer and left 
them. When I arrived at my stateroom I 
found everything aboard except my Rem- 
ington! Ignoring the friends who had gath- 
ered to see us off, and breaking all rules of 
leaving the ship and returning, I pursued 
my typewriter everywhere until I located it 
on shore a few minutes before the Carmania 
sailed. Not until that moment was I ready 
to go. I must do just so much work, but 
the typewriter was my “works” that alone 
made it commercially possib‘e. 

So here I sit in my cabin with the 


(Continued on page 56) 
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The Christmas-Message by Pen 
and Photograph 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


There are several possible interpretations 
of the meaning of Christmas-message. 
There is the one which wishes the recipient 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year; there is the one which brings happi- 
ness to the children by means of Christmas- 
stories of Santa Claus and his activities ; 
and there is the one which goes a bit deeper 
and tries to make grown-ups realize that 
there is a God in Heaven and that the 
Golden Rule is applicable to the needs of 
humanity here and now. Whichever in- 
terpretation the writer adopts for his ob- 
jective, the camera can he!p him make his 
message clearer and more beautiful. Now 
is the time to prepare the Christmas-article 
or story for next year. The holidays are 
here and the Christmas-spirit is in the air. 
Under the influence of this happy season 
of the year, the writer ought to make his ar- 
ticle or story so convincing and beautiful, 
that the spirit of Christmas will be fresh 
and sweet for the Christmas magazines of 
1926. . 

By means of photography it is possible 
to catch the spirit of this Christmas and 
keep it safely for use in time for the de- 
mands of next year. If the reader spec- 
ializes in Christmas-cards and is eager to 
obtain new and attractive subjects for next 
year, now is the time to get to work. Visit 
the woods in winter and obtain bits of 
woodland scenery under a mantle of snow. 
Try to select delicate bits of snow-covered 
trees, bushes and grass. Remember that 
there is nothing more beautiful in all the 
world than the delicate tracery of frost 
and ice. Indeed, there is no fairyland in all 
the world to compare with wonder of the 
woodlands after a fall of fluffy snow. All 
such photographs, if well done, are excel- 
lent to use to adorn Christmas-cards and 
to accompany appropriate verses. There is 
no doubt that the photographic Christmas- 
card may be made a thing of beauty and 


appeal, and there is now a good market for 
them. ‘ 

At no time of the year do the children 
receive so much attention. It is their right, 
and the duty of grown-ups to see to it that 
Christmas is what it ought to be for the 
children. Photographs are a great help in 
this direction. Whether it is a book or an 
article for the kiddies, the right sort of pic- 
tures will bring happiness and clearer un- 
derstanding to the little ones. In this con- 
nection, let me point out that now is the 
time to get the right material. The camera 
should be the writer’s constant companior.. 
The first fall of snow will enable the writer 
to obtain many attractive children’s pic- 
tures. These should include boys and girls 
skating, sliding down hill, snowballing each 
other, building snow men and snow houses, 
skiing, snowshoeing and indulging in other 
winter-time sports. Then, too, pictures 
should be made indoors of Christmas-trees, 
presents, children grouped around them 
and scenes of happy family-life. On the 
other hand, pictures should be made of 
those poor children to whom Christmas 
means but another day of hunger and cold, 
with no joy, no home and no Christmas- 
tree. Our cities are filled with little waifs 
who need help. One true picture of a group 
of cold, hungry, poorly-clad children may 
preach a more powerful sermon than pages 
of text-matter, no matter how beautifully 
it is printed and decorated. Long ago the 
American Red Cross and other organiza- 
tions learned the power of photography and 
are using it in their efforts to help humanity 
rea‘ize the great need there is in the world. 
The writer can do no better than follow the 
example set by these great organizations 
and use suitable pictures to help carry his 
message to those who must see as well as 
read. 

What an opportunity is open to the writer- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Sequel to “The Saint’s Rest.” 
By ERMON MILAND PECK 
| 6 WAS the night before Christmas, and all o’er the earth 





Not an author was stirring in sorrow or mirth; 
For the very few good ones ’midst millions of men, 
Those with great predilection for pushing a pen, 
Were becoming so old that their pep wasn’t much, 
While the youngsters who followed were getting in Dutch. | 
All of which went to show just as plain as a spade | 
That an author was born, but he never was made. | t 
} 
| 








Now St. Nick had been grouchy throughout the whole year 

At his failure to leave any gifts of good cheer 

At en editor’s sanctum the Christmas before, 

Though he’d cudgelled his think-tank until it was sore, | 
As I told you last winter at Yuletide, I think; | 
And it worried him so that he’d slept not a wink 
For whole weeks; and, becoming both thin and morose, 













Had to treat indigestion with dose after dose | 3 
Of magnesia in nectar, and charcoal and stuff | t] 
in his meals of ambrosia to keep up to snuff. | ‘a 
Well, he spent lots of time looking over the grounds c: 
Of producers of copy for magazine hounds, tl 
And discerned that a tonic must soon be devised, | al 
Or the whole writing business would be paralyzed; be 
For young authors were weak in their plots and their style, sl 
And missed “getting across” by at least a good mile. 
They were careless in typing, and spelling, and paper, th 
And would act as though writing were naught but a caper. = 
As result of his efforts, it came like a flash ee 
That these pen-obsessed youngsters, instead of a lash, rs 
Needed lots of assistance to guide them along, al 
So their stuff would be tennis, not verbal ping-pong. | 
When he started gift-making next Christmas anew, ge 
He soon picked out a sanctum and slid down the flue po 
With a countenance little suggestive of crepe, ch 
For he grinned so his cranium looked like a cape, he 
Or peninsula, bordered with whiskers snow-white, mt 
And deposited something to help folks to write. ess 
“And what was it,” you ask, “upon which he resolved?” Ai 
in. 









Oh, THE WRITER’S fine DIGEST was what he’d evolved. 











The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Twenty-seven in Mr. Kennedy’s Series of A, B, C Studies 
in the Writing of Poetry. 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 


THE MATERIAL OF POETRY 


Many writers of verse are unsuccessful 
because they bring too much intellect to the 
writing of their verse. 

This remark, of course, is not strictly 
true, but it is true enough for a start. The 
reader who has labored through much work 
by inferior writers may protest that he saw 
no signs of intellect; not the slightest bit 
of it. Very likely, the truth is that what 
he took for lack of intellect was in reality 
the lack of something very different; for 
however much brain power goes into the 
preparation of poetic material, poetry in 
itself is not primarily intellectual. Many of 
the greatest utterances of the greatest poets, 
upon strict analysis or careful paraphrase, 
can be reduced to platitudes. And where 
the poet does employ sublime thoughts that 
are strikingly original, his work is likely to 
be great, not because of, but in spite of his 
sheer intellectuality. 

Marcel Proust has remarked somewhere 
that no writing is successful if it appeals 
solely to the intellect, or if it is written 
solely by the intellect. To say merely the 
thing that appeals to the writer as worth 
saying, is not necessarily the way to write 
what will appeal to the reader. 

If this observation is true of writing in 
general, it is doubly true of poetry, because 
poetry, even more than prose, is an appeal 
chiefly to the emotions of mankind; to the 
heart and not to the head. Much thinking, 
much reasoning and cleverness, may be nec- 
essary to consider and adapt poetic ma- 
terial and to put it into verse form. The 
final result, however, is anything but an ap- 
peal to the pure reason of the reader. 

The reason for this fact is not hard to 
discover. Only those things that have ap- 
pealed to our own feelings are capable of 


giving pleasure to others. Now, if we define 
pleasure as broadly as possible, thinking of 
it solely as emotional stimulation, we can 
see that all great literature makes us laugh 
or weep or smile or frown. We can see 
that character drawing of the most accurate 
sort interests us only insofar as it makes us 
love or hate or admire or despise the char- 
acter described. In other words, the one 
thing that good, creative writing must never 
do, is to leave us indifferent, or—much the 
same thing—create an uncalculated and 
false impression. 

Every day we remember, more or less 
distinctly, incidents of our own past that 
gave us pleasure or pain. Is it too much to 
say that we remember these happenings 
only because of the pleasure or pain, or that 
onty the pleasure or pain made them worth 
remembering? Can we not go a _ step 
farther, and assert that we remember them 
precisely in proportion to the vividness and 
strangeness of the emotion they aroused? 
If we can, we are about to subscribe at 
least in part to Wordsworth’s doctrine that 
poetry is “emotion recollected in tranquil- 
ity.” If we can subscribe to that doctrine, 
we can agree that the material of poetry is 
emotional rather than intellectual; and, 
however much pure reason we may use in 
preparing and shaping the material, the 
finished poem will be successful only as it 
conveys to a reader, the strange and vivid 
feeling that prompted it. 

Professor Charles Sears Baldwin, in his 
Composition, Oral and Written, suggests an 
assignment for freshman students that may 
be well adapted to the use of the poet who 
desires to criticize his own work. The as- 
signment suggests that the student go to any 
public place and record in the form of 
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rough notes, all impressions that come to 
him, under five headings: Sound, smell, 
color and light, form and outline, motion 
and attitude. Observe that these headings 
all call for sense impressions and not for 
intellectual processes of comparison, defini- 
tion, or explanation. 

What I suggest to the poets who wish to 
criticize their own work, is this: Read 
through your own lines and see how many 
images that could be classed under these 
five headings you can cull from them. The 
fact that they are many will not, in itself, 
prove your work of high quality; the fact 
that they are few will go a long way toward 
showing that it is poor. 

A would-be poet recently sent me what 
was intended to be a love poem. It listed 
the reasons why the writer, a young woman, 
was fond of her adored. Among them was 
a line stating that she loved him, 


For his influence with boys. 


Dare I confess to a bit of impolite laughter 
as I read that line? It was entirely spon- 
taneous mirth, and did not come from any 
carefully reasoned opinion about the poem. 
Indeed, sufficient reasoning might almost 
persuade us that it is a good line. What 
could be more praiseworthy than to influ- 
ence—presumably for good—those younger 
than ourselves? But compare that state- 
ment with another : 





And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
We do not laugh at those lines, for all of 
their too careful rhetoric. The reason is 
that while the first line is a bald statement 
appealing solely to the reason, the second 
is pictorial and imaginative, appealing to 
the emotions first, and to the intellect only 
through them. 
Read a few selections from classical Eng- 
lish poetry: 
As doctors give physic by way of prevention, 
Mat, alive and in health, of his tombstone 
took care; ae : 
For delays were unsafe, and his pious intention 
May haply be never fulfilled by his heir. 
—Matthew Prior. 
Here we have purely mental verse. Which 
of its readers will declare that it was not 


written with humorous intent? For com- 
parison with a dramatic treatment, read 
Browning’s, “The Bishop Orders His 
Tombstone.” 
False though she be to me and love, 
I'll ne’er pursue revenge ; 
For still the charmer I approve, 
Though I deplore the change. 
—William Congreve. 
True, this quatrain was written in an age 
that did not encourage sincere treatment of 
the tender passion. We may excuse the 
writer much more easily than we may ap- 
prove the verse. Here is another treatment 
of the same situation from a different angle: 
I do not love thee!—No! I do not love thee! 
And yet when thou art absent I am sad: 
And envy even the bright blue sky above 
: thee, 
Whose quiet stars may see thee and be glad. 
—Caroline Elisabeth Sarah Norton, 
The language of these lines appeals to our 
emotion.’ It suggests more—and indeed the 
direct opposite—of what it says. Also, they 
contain pictorial images that in themselves 
appeal to the senses; the surest road to the 
emotions. 
The spacious firmament on high 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great original proclaim. 
—Joseph Addison. 
Here we have pictorial images; in spite of 
them, the lines may leave us cold. Compare 
them with a single line from another great 
religious poem: 
And troubled the gold gateways of the stars. 
—Francis Thompson. 
From these various selections—and partic- 
ularly from the last two, we may draw a 
far-reaching conclusion that will influence 
our entire conception of descriptive poetry. 
Not only is it necessary that poetry contain 
concrete images, but it is necessary that it 
contain life and movement. The poems 
that confine themselves to a description of 
nature for its own sake are few in number 
and generally low in quality. It is not the 
world itself, but what man sees in the world 
and fee's about the world that is important. 
His reaction is the thing we care about. We 
can see trees for ourselves, but we may not 
be able to see them as the poet does. It 
needs the imaginative and emotional treat- 
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ment of Joyce Kilmer to make us feel a 
tree. All of us can enjoy a rainbow and 
feel pleasure at its magnificent are of color, 
but we enjoy more knowing that Words- 
worth’s heart leaps up when he beholds a 
rainbow in the sky. 

One of the commonest and most preva- 
lent devices for emotionalizing the treat- 
ment of the abstract or of nature, is what 
we call personalizing. If we can discreetly 
suggest that objects about us feel what we 
feel, we may give our readers a poignant 
realization not to be found in any other 
way. All poetry is full of this device: 

Heaven and I wept together, 
And its sweet tears were salt with mortal mine; 


Against the red throb of its sunset heart 
I laid my own to beat. 


The sullen wind was soon awake, 
It tore the elm-tops just for spite, 
And did its worst to vex the lake. 


They row’d her in across the foam, 
The cruel, crawling foam, 
The cruel, hungry foam. 

One of the most striking examples in 
English may be found in the glorious lyrics 
of Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound.” Here, 
the moon, the earth, the rivers, the rocks, 
and the seas, all are endowed, not only 
with human characteristics, but with dis- 
tinct personalities; they breathe; they pos- 
sess souls. Perhaps the atmosphere of this 
poem is a little too rarified for ordinary 
human beings to breathe. I mention it here, 
more as an example of what can be done, 
than as a model of what to do. Certainly 
there are dangers in ascribing a compiete 
set of thoughts and emotions to rocks and 
trees. A very fine line sometimes divides 
the sublime and the ludicrous. Witness 
the precious prettiness of Norman Gale’s, 

The brook told the dove 
And the dove told me 


That Cicely’s bathing at the pool 
With other virgins three. 


The brook told the dove 
And the dove told me 
That Cicely floating on the wave 
Woke music in the tree. 
This delightful over-delicacy, this receiv- 
ing of messages at second hand through the 
cooing of a dove—well, it may be all right 
for certain light moods. Yet, frothy though 


we may think it, it does give us some emo- 
tion. The purely intellectual line cannot do 
that much. 





A GOOD SUNDAY FEATURE 
By I. R. HEGEL 


The editor of the home-town newspaper 
is always on the lookout for a new Sunday 
feature that will interest his readers. Here, 
then, is an opportunity for the ambitious 
free-lance writer to “cash in,” for features, 
like the deity, are omnipresent. 

This spring, while flivvering through the 
country, we came upon a backwoods road 
of rare beauty. It was eight miles from the 
state turnpike and, though we had been 
driving through this section of the country 
for five years, we never knew such a road 
existed. How many, I wondered, were 
there like us? 

Upon this foundation, I built a series of 
twelve articles entitled, “Off the Beaten 
Trails.” Each article was a minute descrip- 
tion of an individual backwoods trip 
through some bit of outlying country. The 
exact mi‘eage was recorded in each instance 
and every site accurately described in order 
that the motorist would not go amiss. I 
drew a small map to illustrate the text and, 
with the aid of my camera, got half a dozen 
pictures of the most beautiful scenes on the 
way. 

The articles were published every Sun- 
day. They “caught on” and met with in- 
stant approval much to the satisfaction of 
the editor and the equal satisfaction of the 
writer netting me between twelve and 
fifteen dotlars every week. 

If you have a flivver, a camera, and “a 
nose for exploration” you might try the 
same stunt. Search out the scenic gems 
about your city, form them into a series of 
short articles and take them to the editor 
of the home-town paper. It’s easy, pleasant 
writing and. . it pays! 





“LJEALTH is a thing to be attended to 

continually. There is no achievement 
in the worid that is equal to perfect health.” 
—Thomas Carlyle, 








The Mechanics of Humor 
By MALONE FARREL 


II 


THE “HE-AND-SHE” JOKE 


In our article last month we found that 
the basis of humor is the surprise that re- 
sults from contrast. In constructing jokes, 
we should aim to produce as great a con- 
trast as possible between what the reader 
logically might expect as the point of the 
joke, and what we actually make that point 
to be. If we appeal to the intellect of the 
reader, retying on his keenness of percep- 
tion, we have wit; on the other hand, we 
may introduce the absurd, the incongruous, 
into a joke, and we have the nonsense type 
of humor, such as prevails in the college 
papers. There was the story, as illustrating 
the former type, which appeared in a 
London paper: 

Daughter: “Mr. 
mother.” 
Mother: “And you accepted him, I hope.” 


Daughter: ‘“‘No, mother, I could never love a 
man with red hair.” 


Mother: “But, my dear girl, you should re- 
member that he has very little of it.” 

Then there was the “incongruity” story 
in a college paper some years ago: 

Farmer (to new help): “Why do you always 
ring that small bell after ringing the regular din- 
ner-bell?” 

Irish Cook: ‘“That’s to call the children!” 

In the “incongruity” form of joke, the 
pun is very frequently depended upon to 
supply the point. And in passing we may 
touch a moment upon the much-discussed 
“pun”—which is in bad repute, and which 
everybody pretends to despise, but which 
is used by everybody who is mentally alert 
enough to contrive one, and which, if it is 
clever, everybody laughs at. The bad 
pun is the banal, pointless one; whereas a 
pun may be so extremely pat, or so absurd 
as in either case to be highly effective. 

We touch upon these points because they 
apply especially to the construction of the 
“he-and-she” joke, that form of joke in 
which one person makes a statement or asks 
a question, with the point of the joke lying 
in the reply; sometimes there will be three 
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Sorrell proposed to me, 


parts to the dialogue, the first individual 
coming back with the rejoinder that con- 
tains the “sting’”—or even four parts. The 
jokes quoted above are all examples of the 
he-and-she joke. The name comes from 
the fact that the speakers in so many of the 
jokes are labeled merely as “he” and “she.” 
Familiar combinations of names _ are 
“Griggs” and “Briggs”; “Knicker” and 
“Bocker.” 

There is a steady demand for good jokes 
of this character, but to make the most of 
the market one should be able to turn out 
good jokes in quantity, which means the 
working out of some form of technique. 
The professional quipsters work according 
to method, varying with the individual 
writers-—but the point is that method is 
used, with the result that an experienced 
will turn out a hundred or more 
in a day, when under pressure—we 
the record was reached by a Life 
one time, with 260 quips in a day’s 


writer 
jokes 
think 
editor 
work. 

The beginning quipster will find it easiest, 
in writing he-and-she jokes, to start by mull- 
ing over in his mind the topical themes with 
which the public is familiar, as Thanksgiv- 
ing, the approach of Christmas, seasonable 
sports (as football, skating, skiing, bowling, 
basket-ba‘l), current ailments which have a 
humorous allusion (grippe, the “co’d id the 
head,” flu, etc.), snowballing, such uni- 
versal topics as bobbed hair, women’s dress, 
women’s clubs, banquet speeches, courting 
and sweethearts, weddings, school and col- 
lege life—here are some of the topics that, 
as we say, can always be depended upon 
for a laugh, if a new slant can be found. 
It may even be of service to you to make a 
list of the topics which you can go over 
every day in your search for joke ideas, 
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certain always to cull something out of the 
list. 

To the list, of course, can always be 
added political themes and news events in 
which the entire nation is interested. Care 
must be taken in selecting these, because 
a big break in the news today may be off 
the boards tomorrow, and by the time your 
joke reached the editor and is published, 
the event might be forgotten. It is only the 
newspaper staff humorists who can use 
items like these to advantage, because their 
copy written one day will be published the 
next. 

Sometimes a given joke can be slightly 
revised and made to serve more than once. 
There was the old joke, for example, about 
the man dictating to the hotel stenographer, 
addressing it to Schenectady. When the 
stenographer asked him how to spell it, he 
said, “Oh, make it Albany.” Shortly after- 
ward a joke appeared to this effect: 

First Politician: “We are going to investigate 
the Geodetic Survey. Do you know much about it?” 

Second Politician: ‘Why, I don’t even know 
what ‘geodetic’ means ”’ 

First Politician: ‘‘Neither do I. We'll investi 

gate something else.” 

The trick here is obvious, and was used 
again by a man who was told by his wife to 
bring home tickets for “Pagliacci,” but who 
appeared with seats for “Carmen,” and who 
explained that there was a line at the win- 
dow and he wasn’t going to make an idiot 
of himself, having forgotten how to pro- 
nounce it. 

You wil find that you can frequently ring 
changes like this on your own jokes—and 
also you can work over some old jokes in 
this manner and get jokes that are really 
new, providing your work-over process has 
been pretty thorough. 

Now let us see if we can complete for 
ourselves a picture of the operations which 
take place in the mind while searching for 
a joke. We have gone down the list of 
our themes for jokes, and come to college 
life. Let’s see, what are some of the hu- 
morous things about college life. Football, 
only there isn’t any football now; “neck- 
ing” parties, but that, somehow, doesn’t 
suggest anything; there’s the boy eternally 
writing home for money. Ah, maybe we 
can find something here. It gets to be such 


a habit with some boys; always doing it, 
couldn’t write home without it! Why, 
there’s something good, a boy trying hard 
to, and we begin putting it into shape. 
Maybe we try to write a humorous verse, 
or else an anecdote around the idea; but it 
doesn’t quite go off with the punch we 
want—for we have discovered that there 
are some ideas that just won’t be put in any 
other except the “he-and-she” form. Well 
then, here goes: 

First Stude: ‘‘Whassa matter? You’ve been 
three hours on that one letter? Must be writing 
home for money.” 

So far so good. Now we want to get 
a reply that will have the element of con- 
trast, surprise, in it. Why, here it is: 


Second Stude: ‘“Nope—trying to write home 
without asking for money!” 


And to set it off we give it an exp'anatory 
title: “Hard Work.” Then we come on 
our list to golf. We go over in our mind 
the various golf themes that most people 
are familiar with: “tee,” “rough,” 
“bunker.” Each of these words we dwell 
on a moment to see if they call up a sug- 
gestion. Bunker, bunk — bunk, bunker — 
which we muse is what most duffers do— 
their game is the bunk, but it gets even 


bunker. The rest is easy: 
Duffer: ‘‘How’s your golf game, old man?” 
Buffer: ‘‘Rotten—from bunk to bunker!” 


It is a joke in which we depend upon the 
pun for our effect, but then, it is a good pun, 
and one editor paid a dollar for it. 

In going over your list of available 
themes, keep twisting words and phrases 
around in your mind—as was done in the 
above joke. Unusual jokes will come to 
you in this way, as when one writer came 
to the bank, in going the round of his sub- 
jects. “Bank, cashier, teller, paying teller, 
telling payer” is his line of musing. “Do 
payers tell? And if so, what?” runs 
through his mind—for one thing the secrets 
as how much money a 
Again a pun, 





of his customers 
husband has in the bank. 
but an apt one: 
Wife: “Young man, can you tell me how much 
money my husband has in this bank?” 
Paying Teller: “Sorry, but it’s impossible.” 
Wife: “But aren’t you the paying teller?” 
Teller: “Yes, but I’m not the telling payer.” 
In emphasizing the importance of this 
method of finding jokes by means of a list 


of themes, it is important to remember that 
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a joke of this kind would not come to one, 
except as the result of a visit to a bank, and 
being struck by the humor connected with 
the sign over a window, or else waiting for 
someone perhaps to use a phrase that would 
suggest it. But with this method of going 
over a list of common subjects, then ana- 
lyzing each theme, to exhaust its every 
angle, we would come to it very promptly. 
And before we had left the “bank” we pos- 
sibly would have secured two or three other 
good jokes. 

And just a word in conclusion as to brev- 
ity. Make the joke as you finish it as brief 
as possible; in your first part you must get 
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in the essential facts so as to picture the 
scene to your reader, as in the case of the 
joke above about the student writing home 
for money—but keep even this as brief and 
pointed as possible, and then wind up the 
joke with the briefest possible statement. 

Also, in writing the conciuding part of 
the dialogue, try to keep the “cracker” of 
the joke as close as possible to the end— 
make it the last word if possible, for it is 
an old rule in composition that the strong- 
est position of emphasis is the extreme end 
of the sentence. 

(Our next article will have to do with 

humorous verse ) 


Henry Seidel Canby Talks to Writers 


By HENRY HARRISON 


Writers are readers; readers are critics. 
That is why writers who like to criticize, 
as well as read, prefer to get their books 
for nothing, if they can. At any rate, this 
much |] know: Every youthful writer, or 
nearly every one, wants to be a literary 
critic. It puts him in a lofty altitude, and 
it gives him books for nothing, maybe 
money, too. Even my reader has doubtless 
felt the urge, the cosmic urge, to become a 
book reviewer, and to tell the world, or, at 
least, a per cent of the world, what he 
thinks of such and such a book. It’s so in- 
teresting, don’t you know! 

Now, Henry Seidel Canby ought to know 
a little about the art of book-reviewing. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Canby knows a great 
deal about that business. And what he has 
to say to the embryonic book reviewer is 
very consequential, let me tell you. For 
example, Mr. Canby informs me (as if I 
didn’t know it only too well), that book re- 
viewing is not a lucrative business, that, un- 
less done with discrimination, it is hack 
work (more or less, usually more) ; and that 
the criticism of books involves a mind away 
above par. 

“It is rather easy to get started in the 
book reviewing field,” said Mr. Canby. Im- 


mediately, I suspected a catch. “And the 
reason is, that there are so many books pub- 
lished. I should say that there are more 
than twenty books published every day. At 
any rate, more than half of the books 
printed appear between September first and 
November first.” 

“It appears that the better book review 
publications are published in the East,” I 
said to Mr. Canby. “Will these Eastern 
papers and weeklies hire western men to 
review their books ?” 

“To be sure, there is always a little diffi- 
cuity in having books reviewed far from 
the office of publication,” replied the editor 
of the Saturday Review of Literature. “Of 
course, we wouldn’t send a book west if we 
thought that we could get as excellent a 
review in the East. You realize that there is 
always the chance that the book may get lost 
in the mail. Besides, there is the delay to 
be considered ; and inasmuch as the review- 
ing of a book is really news, it would be a 
poor policy to publish your news when it is 
out of date. However, it might interest you 
to know that a large number of the Satur- 
day Reviews critics are in the West.” 

A vision of the vast hordes of lawyers, 
doctors, journalists, and interviewers ap- 
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peared before my mind’s eye; and I-asked: 
“Are there too many critics? It seems that 
there are more book reviewers than books.” 

“Of course, there are too many critics,” 
Mr. Canby told me, “but not half enough 
good ones. The amount of real criticism in 
America is astoundingly small; less than 
that of any other civilized country. Good 
criticism is valuable; and indispensable as 
far as the authors are concerned. Writers 
must have some way of learning how good 
their books are.” 

Mr. Canby thinks that Goethe’s formula 
for the book review is a sp!endid one. 
What did the author try to do? Has he 
done it? Was it worth doing? Those are 
the three questions that Goethe asked of a 
book. 

“When reviewing a book,” went on the 
editor, “make it clear as to the kind of book 
it is. A detailed account of the story is 
absolutely useless. Steer clear of that. The 
reader must have a knowledge of the book ; 
he also wants your opinion of it.” 

Mr. Canby gave me the qualities of a 
good book review: “The critic must have 
a background of knowledge,” he said, “also 
of reading and of judgment. He must cer- 
tainly be well qualified to criticize books in 
a special field. He must possess critical 
ability, of course, and the power to focus on 
a book. Moreover, he must be able to write 
well. Usually a bad review is due to the 
lack of one of these qualities. If he can 
write well, the reviewer has no critical 
ability. If he is essentially a good critic, 
he writes poorly. If he has a vast knowl- 
edge, he may not know how to criticize or 
how to write. However, I ought to say that 
book reviews are getting much better, al- 
though there’s more bad reviewing than bad 
journalism.” 

Mr. Canby is of the belief that the read- 
ers of novels get their opinions of books 
from those who have read reviews. “Gen- 
erally, books are advertised by word of 
mouth,” said the editor, especially in answer 
to my query: “Who reads book reviews?” 
He continued: “If one person tells his 
friend that such and such a book is good, 
the other will buy it, without ever having 


read a review. But the first fellow probably 
read the review, or he got the information 
from someone who did. I suppose, though, 
that authors read reviews, especially those 
of their own books, more assiduously than 
anybody else.” 

In the eyes of Mr. Canby, the opportuni- 
ties in the book reviewing field are absolute- 
ly excellent. “However, the job of book re- 
viewing should be a job apart,” cautioned 
the author of “Definitions.” “Constant book 
reviewing and a great deal of it leads to 
nothing else than hack reviewing. Avoid 
that. To be sure, literary criticism is an ex- 
cellent way to get professional practice in 
the art of writing. But bear in mind that 
book reviewing is not lucrative. It ought 
simply to be a by-product. It is the very 
rare man who can make a professional critic 
out of himself.” 

It is too well known that a great many 
of our book reviewers are hampered in their 
criticism by the editors under whom they 
write. There are reasons, of course, for 
this—business reasons. 

“Many newspaper editors insta‘'l a book 
review column in their sheets for the pur- 
pose of obtaining book advertising,” ex- 
plained Mr. Canby. “And they think that 
reviewing a book favorably will get them 
what they want. Thus they impose upon 
their reviewers the restriction of either 
criticising a book favorably, or not at all. 
Of course, you can’t have real criticism 
without free rein, but freedom is good only 
when the critic knows how to use it. The 
great curse of reviewing in this country is 
that most editors insist upon a favorable 
review, and employ amiable souls who wi'l 
carry out their ideas.” 

The former editor of the New York 
Evening Post’s Saturday Literary Review 
has a number of opinions concerning the 
book reviewing business. One of them is 
that most literary criticisms are twice too 
tong. He believes that hack reviewing is 
deadly; that some books ought to be read 
twice before they are criticized; and that 
others can be finished in fifteen minutes. 

“For example,” he cited, “if I were to 
pick up a book describing the wonders of 
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Writing for Very Small Children 


By T. C. ODONNELL 


IV 
THE PLAY— CHOOSING THE THEME 


Choosing the theme should be the first 
step in writing a children’s piay. For the 
writing of the play will call for three defi- 
nite steps: first, finding a “theme ;” second, 
finding a “story” for the theme; and third, 
working out a “plot” for the “story.” 

Each of these steps will be taken up in 
their order—the finding of a theme being 
the subject of the present paper. To give 
a bird’s-eye view of the entire process, how- 
ever, let us suppose that we decide that we 
want to write a play about birthdays—with 
birthdays as the “theme,” as did the writer 
of these articles in one of his plays. “What 
will the play about birthdays be about?” 
was the next question we asked ourselves, 
a simple formula that can always be used 
to advantage, when the theme has been de- 
termined upon. I went over the plays 
about birthdays that I remembered, and re- 
called the regret of my own little girl, who 
asked (when her oder sister was having 
a birthday party, if she couldn’t have a 
party, too, and was told that her birthday 
was a whole half year away), “Well, why 
can’t I have a half birthday ?” 

There was my “story”; the play with a 
birthday theme wou'd be about a little girl 
who visited the Land of the Birthdays, and 
sure enough, found a half birthday very 
much to her liking, with half birthday cakes, 
half birthday candles—and ever’thing! That 
was my “story,” and the next step was 
building up a plot for it, with a whimsical 
note running through it, as befitting the 
theme. 

It is possible, of course, to conceive the 
main outlines of a plot first, and then search 
for the theme, or to choose a theme for a 
story. But the new writer will find his task 
simplified if he will follow the plan sug- 
gested above. 

Where shall we look for our themes? For 
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many of our plays, if we plan them for sub- 
mitting to the children’s magazines, the 
problem is solved by the fact that editors 
like seasonal plays. Christmas must be the 
theme for a Christmas play, St. Valentine’s 
day is available, as also birthdays, such as 
Washington’s and Lincoln’s; the Fourth of 
July may even be pressed into service, and 
Hallowe’en, and Thanksgiving and New 
Year’s. 

Themes also of topical interest will be the 
coming of the wild flowers, for spring, Jack 
Frost for the arrival of fall, and the first 
snow for the coming of winter. 

The games that you observe the little 
folks playing also afford vastly interesting 
themes, as playing school, playing party, 
guessing games. Dollies and other belong- 
ings of the child also yield themes of sur- 
passing interest. 

Mother Goose and the fairy tales may 
aiso be drawn upon. Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, Simple Simon, and Little Boy Blue 
have afforded the writer help when he was 
hard-pressed for themes. 

It should be pointed out here, however, 
that it is dangerous merely to choose a 
theme and use it without any embel‘ish- 
ment or change—for there is every possi- 
bility that it has been used before; even 
often, so often as to have become hack- 
neyed. Choose a theme, and then cast about 
in your mind to see if you cannot find some 
whimsical twist that will give it freshness 
and insure the child’s interest. 

To give an example, | was anxious one 
time to use Little Boy Blue as the center of 
a play. I wanted to make the p!ay some- 
thing different, however, and in musing 
upon the nursery rhymes, hit upon the 
phrase, “Little Boy Blue Bird,” which I 
seized upon at once, because of the whim- 
sical turn of the title, combining as it does 
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a double allusion, and providing a two-fold 
theme. The Little Boy Blue theme might 
have been used a hundred times, and yet 
a play about “The Little Boy Blue Bird” 
would, provided it were adequately treated, 
have an absolutely fresh appeal. 

Another example was a sandman play. 
To assure this same quality of freshness I 
did not write a play about the Sandman, 
but about “The Sandman’s Brother,” to give 
the title under which the p!ay was pub- 
lished. The brother in question was new at 
the business of going around and putting 
people to s‘eep; for the first time he was 
“subbing” for his famous brother—who had 
gone to sleep and could not be awakened! 
Needless to say, he made quite a mess of 
the job, the theme permitting of the develop- 
ment of the kind of absurdities that children 
love so much. 


When we acquire a facility for thus hunt- 
ing out unusual and unused aspects of old 
themes, we find our stock of available 
themes multiptied many fold. Take “Ba-ba, 
black sheep,” of the nursery rhyme, as a 
singie example. The “master” and the 
“dame” and the “little boy” who lived in the 
lane, could be made into interesting plays, 
as aiso the time when the sheep had only 
two bags fu!l of wool, or again what hap- 
pened the time when it had four bags full. 
One can take any familiar nursery rhyme, 
or song, or fairy tale, and in this manner 
work out innumerable themes. 

With regard to working out the “story” 
and the “plot” for themes of this character, 
we would like to anticipate our papers on 
these subjects and observe that having got 
this far, the rest of the rhyme or song or 
story that suggested the theme, should be 
forgotten; from that point on the imagina- 
tion must be used to originate new and ab- 
solutely fresh material with whimsical busi- 
ness dug out of your own fancy. 

Another advantage which this method 
of taking, not the main character of the 
story always, but finding a theme in a re- 
lated idea, is that, no matter how compli- 
cated the original theme, you can select a 
theme that will be simple enough to present 
on the most meager stage. A play that fol- 
lowed the main lines of Cinderella would be 


impossible of production on simple stages 
such as must be used in school houses, 
churches, and even living rooms, requiring, 
among other things, probable changes of 
scenery. Build a play around the prince, 
or the fairy godmother, however, in which 
the action could be presented in one scene, 
without the difficult transformations that 
would be necessary to change Cindereiia 
from the despised sister to the resplendant 
lady, or in the mouse and pumpkins trans- 
formations, and you can keep the play as 
simple as you desire. 

In selecting a theme a few points must 
be avoided. Remember that your play must 
be written for children of all races and re- 
ligions and political beliefs. Choose no 
theme, therefore, that touch upon these 
things or that could possibly call up objec- 
tions by parents or teachers who might 
themselves be bigoted or else who must se- 
lect plays with reference to these qualities 
in others. 

Also it is well to avoid abstract themes. 
Love, kindness, honesty, loyalty—these are 
things that can be touched upon in a play, 
where they can be presented without being 
“dragged in.” Even so, however, they 
should not be overstressed, else the story 
will seem preachy, and will give the effect 
of the author writing down to the child, 
whereas the play should have an air of spon- 
taneity, even of having been written by a 
child. 

In conclusion let us suggest the import- 
ance of keeping a notebook containing ideas 
that come to you for themes, stories, and 
plots, also for details of “business” of all 
kinds, and unusual phrases and words that 
you hear children use. Run through your 
notes from time to time, for one never 
knows when a note of this kind will suggest 
a theme to you, even after you had gone 
over it previous!y without its striking fire 
in your mind. 

In our next article we will take up the 
process of working out a “story” from our 
“theme.” 





HERE are no chances taken in this game 
of life if you play it on the square. 








Arthur Train---A Man of Letters 
and Man of Laws 


By DoroTHEA LAWRANCE MANN 


Success, versatility. and energy are pos- 
sessions to which every American pays trib- 
ute. Arthur Train has all three. Indeed, 
it must be regarded with something of 
surprise even among Americans that a man 
who was assistant district attorney of New 
York ten years after he was graduated from 
Harvard, and whose success in law has been 
as phenomenal as his success in literature, 
should devote himself to the two careers. 
What is it that makes a man who has had 
both honor and financial success in his 
chosen profession care sufficiently about 
writing to devote most of his spare time to 
it? It was easy to understand the old lure 
of literature as a gentlemanly profession 
with quiet hours spent at the writing-table, 
the satisfaction of calling one’s time one’s 
own, and of receiving the respect of one’s 
contemporaries. 

It is not a peculiarity of Americans, but a 
peculiarity of human nature which draws 
men whose time is already fu!l to the brim 
into the profession of writing. Very many 
times we discover that the success they ac- 
chieve in writing is dearer to them than their 
success in any other field. Some of this 
glamour spreads to the whole public, for 
the great lawyer, the great physician, the 
great scientist, may pass through our midst 
almost unheralded, but the public will always 
turn to look with interest at the successful 
writer. 

Mr. Train is one of those authors, most 
of whose work has appeared first in the 
magazines. Though the sates of his books 
must have been large, his stories have 
reached a much more extensive audience 
through the magazines. His new novel 
which strikes even deeper into the heart of 
American life than “His Children’s Chil- 
dren,” and, doubtless, like “His Children’s 
Chiidren,” will pass in due time into the 
cinema, so that for the third time it will 
reach a large audience. It is, according to 
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its author, a much better story than “His 
Children’s Children.” 
Mr. Train is a small man physically, with 
a serious manner and a quick way of speak- 
ing. He is quite clearly more used to ques- 
tioning than to being questioned. His writ- 
ing room, stretching across the entire front 
of the third floor of his house in East Sev- 
enty-third Street, has a southern exposure ; 
the walls are lined with books, and the broad 
desk and big easy chairs bespeak not only 
comfort but also the man who has not been 
too busy to care for comfort. There is a 
telephone in this study, but people in New 
York know that it is no simple matter to 
induce Mr. Train to answer the telephone. 
His butler is almost as well known as his 
master, for it is the butler through whom 
most conversations are re‘ayed to him. The 
butler is a literal bulwark and I do not think 
he is a very popular man. Bulwarks are 
not popular asarule! I have heard a num- 
ber of very caustic comments on this butler 
and his willingness to “explain it to Mr. 
Train!” There is nothing of the traditional 
look of the writer about Mr. Train. He 
looks the well-groomed, urbane man of the 
world, an exact man who has grown a little 
precise about facts, a man who understands 
his own view-point and demands under- 
standing in those who talk with him. Nor 
does this appearance belie him. He is exact 
in his facts and he spares no trouble in ob- 
taining them.—Boston Transcript. 
ARK TWAIN was invited to look at a 
landscape that Whistler was just finish- 





ing. 

Twain extended his hand carelessly to- 
ward a cloud and said, “I’d do away with 
that cloud.” 

“Be careful,” cried Whistler, “the paint 
is still wet.” 

“That’s all right,” said Twain, “I have 
my gloves on.”—Exchange. 
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Writing for the Trade Journals 


By HAROLD F. PODHASKI 


IX 


(Continued from November Issue ) 





This is the ninth of a series of timely articles by this gifted writer, opening a remu- 


nerative ficld that many ambitious writers have overlooked. 
He believes that good American dollars should be received in 


impressive, and true. 


His exposition is clear, 


exchange for a writer’s brains, and tells how to get them. 
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How to Syndicate Articles to Trade 
Magazines. While there are comparatively 
few writers who are qualified by experience 
to write and sell syndicate articles to the 
trade magazines, yet the subject is one of 
sufficient importance to merit some discus- 
sion in this volume, by reason of the fact 
that if the writer 7s capable of preparing 
such stories he will find it well worth his 
while to do so. Frequently I have sold 
syndicate articles to a sufficient number of 
magazines to net me a return for the orig- 
inal story of as high as six to seven cents 
per word. 

A few years ago the market for syndicate 
articles was much more extensive than it is 
today, due to the fact that trade journal 
editors are getting more and more to the 
point where they are demanding that the 
stories they buy be exclusive; and to such 
editors, of course, it is a waste of time and 
postage to submit syndicate material. On 
the other hand, there are still plenty of 
magazines in the trade press field that do 
publish syndicated stories, so to the writer 
who is qualified by experience to handle it 
this work can be made decidedly profitable. 


What Experience is Necessary? This 
is a rather difficult question to answer be- 
cause everything depends on the writer 
himself, and the manner in which he applies 
himself to his work. 

While newspaper training should be 
enough to qualify you to write successful 


articles for the trade magazines, it is by no 
means enough to qualify you to write suc- 
cessful syndicate articles. Therefore, until 
you have had more or less experience in 
trade journal writing, until you have 
reached a point where you can sell your 
stories with a fair degree of regularity, I 
would certainly advise you not to attempt 
the writing of syndicate stories, for you 
wou'd only find it a waste of time and effort. 

Two Ways of Syndicating Articles. 
There are two ways of syndicating articles 
to the trade magazines. 

The first method is to submit exactly the 
same article, word for word, to several dif- 
ferent magazines in several different fields. 
This may be done by making carbon copies 
of the story, or by having it printed, multi- 
graphed or mimeographed. The cheapest 
way, of course, is to make carbon copies, 
though this will necessitate more or less 
work as you cannot make more than three 
or four good copies at a single writing. So 
if you are figuring on selling your articles 
in twelve different fields, let us say, you 
would therefore have to write it at least 
three times ; this wou!d give you three origi- 
nal copies and nine carbon copies, providing 
you make four complete copies at each 
writing. It has been my experience that 
about five copies, including the original, is 
the limit. 

The second method of syndicating arti- 
cles to the trade magazines is to write each 
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article individually, and to make each sep- 
arate story you write apply directly to some 
particular field. For instance, when you are 
writing the article for a magazine in the 
retail hardware field, let us say, write it in- 
dividually for that field. Then write vir- 
tually the same article for a magazine in 
the retail shoe field, but, of course, make 
such changes in the copy as are necessary 
to make it concern that field only. And so 
on until you have covered all the fie'ds in 
which you might find a market for such an 
article as you are writing. 

Though the latter method of syndicating 
involves considerably more work than does 
the other, it is far more the profitable of 
the two; for many editors who will not 
consider straight syndicate material at all 
will often buy a story of this nature. But 
do not, under any consideration, ever write 
a story in this manner without exp!aining 
to the editor when you submit it that you 
are also writing on this saine subject for 
other magazines that do not in any way 
conflict with his own. 


Payment for Syndicate Articles. For 
straight syndicate material trade magazines 
do not, of course, pay as large a rate as 
they do for exclusive stories. 

If you are syndicating the same article 
to several different magazines in different 
fields, the best method is to set the price 
upon it yourself, taking into consideration 
the rates of payment usually made by that 
magazine for exclusive material. If, for 
instance, the usual rate of payment is one 
cent per word, you should not charge for 
your syndicate story more than one-ha!f 
cent per word; if the usual rate is one-ha‘f 
cent per word, your rate should be from 
one-third to one-fourth cent per word. 
Generally I set a price of $5.00 per 1,000 
words on stories when they go to a maga- 
zine paying one cent per word for exclu- 
sive material, and $3.00 per 1,000 words to 
magazines paying less than this. 

Payment for syndicate material is made 
in the same manner as for any other ma- 
terial, either on acceptance or publication 
as the case may be. However, it will be well 
for the writer to remember in submitting 
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such stories that very few of the trade mag- 
azines paying a rate of one cent per word 
on acceptance ever buy any _ syndicate 
stories at a‘l. There are not many of the 
magazines paying one cent per word on 
publication that buy such material either. 
Therefore, you will waste much less time 
and postage if you submit syndicate stories 
only to magazines that pay one-half cent per 
word or less, as there are not enough mar- 
kets among the others to merit giving them 
a trial. 

Now as regards the syndicate story that 
is written individually for each of the fields 
you submit it to, the rates paid for such 
stories are generally about the same as for 
exclusive material. So if you can sell such 
an article in tweive different fields, let us 
say, as you can readily see, you will make 
a great deal more out of it than you would 
if you were to sell it as a straight syndicate 
story in the same number of fields. Fur- 
thermore, you would have much less diffi- 
culty in selling a story of this kind because 
there are four or five editors who would 
buy such a story to one who would buy it 
as a straight syndicate. Another important 
consideration is the fact that while there 
are very few magazines paying as much as 
one cent per word that would even consider 
buying a straight syndicate story, there are 
a great many in this class that would be in- 
terested in buying a worthwhile story if it 
were written individually for some par- 
ticular field as in the manner previously 
described. 


Markets for Syndicate Articles. While 
there are a few subjects for syndicate sto- 
ries that could be sold in a great many dif- 
ferent fields, obviously the number of fields 
in which a single article could be sold would 
usual'y be quite limited. For the average 
syndicate story, therefore, the following list 
of fields in the merchandising group would 
represent about the limit: 


Automotive. Furniture. 


Bakery. Grocery. 
Building Materials. Hardware. 
Clothing (men). Jewelry. 
Drugs. Shoes. 
Dry Goods. Stationery. 
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As regards the magazines of the indus- 
trial group, there are so few subjects that 
could be syndicated in this field, and so few 
of the magazines that would purchase such 
material, that the writer would not find it 
at all profitab'e to try syndicating stories 
to the industrial magazines. Therefore, we 
will not consider the industrial group at all 
as a possible market for syndicate stories. 

As will be noted, there are twelve differ- 
ent fields listed above for synicate stories, 
but the writer will find that all his stories 
cannot be adapted to that many different 
fields. For instance, take the subject of in- 
‘ventory, the articles originating, let us say, 
in a retail dry goods store. Obviously, the 
number of fields in which such a story could 
be sold would be very limited, probably not 
more than three or four, or at the most, five. 
On the other hand, suppose the story con- 
cerned some particularly effective method 
a clothing dealer had used to collect money 
from delinquent accounts; write the story 
with care and you could probably make it 
adaptable for every one of the above fields, 
as the principles of collecting are substan- 
tially the same for one line of business as 
they are for any other. And, as I have else- 
where stated, I have sold articles on collect- 
ing to as many as nincteen different maga- 
zines in nineteen different fields, so it will 
be seen that for some subjects there exists 
a very extensive market. 





RE-TYPE AND RE-CARBON 
RETURNED MANUSCRIPTS 


By RoGer SEARLE 


Except in the case of very long story 
manuscripts,’ it is a good plan to re-type 
every manuscript that comes back the least 
bit soiied or rumpled. The reason is not 
alone that of improvement in the appearance 
of the article, but of enhancing the value 
of the idea itself. There is nothing like the 
final draft of an article to induce concentra- 
tion upon the question as to whether or not 
what is being put down will appear worth- 
while to strangers. Each time a manuscript 
is copied, the avthor encounters tongue- 
twisters that cause him to blush and be 


thankful that the thing is to be given an- 
other chance. 

It is this inevitable urge to correction and 
revision when copying a manuscript that 
suggests the second part of the tite to this 
article. If you want to do your best in the 
way of conscientious revision, you can only 
do it by setting your mind at rest with car- 
bon paper. In other words, you must cast 
off the o!d version of your article complete- 
ly and prepare entirely new copy. If you 
begin to copy on a single sheet of paper the 
temptation is too great to copy exactly and 
refuse to make changes that occur to you 
as improvements. 

It is not necessary to be wasteful to do 
this. A good plan is to use the backs of 
discarded sheets for carbon copies. Rejec- 
tion letters, ordinary correspondence that is 
finished business, original manuscript sheets 
that have been copied, furnish second sheets 
far in excess of the requirements. 

If you are satisfied with a manuscripi, 
and it comes back to you in fairly good 
shape, well and good; but do not fail to 
set yourself free to make corrections in the 
event you decide to make a fresh draft of a 
worth-while article. 





ARRY HERVEY, author of “Where 

Strange Gods Call,” who is again in the 
Far East, writes from Saigon, in French 
Indo-China, of his experiences in China 
during the recent student troubles. He and 
his party had planned to stay in Peking 
two months, but they hurried out. “The 
day we arrived in Peking,” he writes, “it 
was rumored that the students were going 
to storm the Legation and massacre the 
foreigners. The machine guns of the altied 
troops were trained from the wal!s of the 
Legation, but nothing happened except a 
big parade outside the gates.” The dem- 
onstration, he says, was mainly against the 
English and the Japanese, and when Amer- 
were molested it was because they 
mistaken for English—The Century 


icans 
were 
Co. 





Vanity is the raw material from which 
hot air is manufactured. 














oy THE DAY'S WORK yo 


AN OPEN FORUM FOR OUR READERS 











NEW VERSES FROM OLD 


DEAR FoRuM READERS: 

Remember those first poems we sent out? 
The ones where we rambled a!l over the 
page and got nowhere? Feit as though the 
editors were losing an opportunity by re- 
jecting them, but as I look back over them 
now I realize if they hadn’t, I’d not be the 
one to acknowledge mine if I saw one in 
present-day print! Editors were real sports 
not to tell me as a poet I would make a 
better meter reader for the gas concern. 
Of course they read only a few lines or they 
could never have resisted that impulse. 

l-hope the rest of you beginners are pre- 
serving your first rejected efforts as I did, 
whether from a sympathetic feeling over 
the failure of your first loves, or from 
some vague idea of genius scorned—at any 
rate, mine have begun to pay since I dug 
down and brought them to light and di- 
vided them into two bunches, the “Possible” 
and the “Hopeless.” From this “Possible” 
stack I have extracted good lines, pretty 
thoughts, and workable ideas by the whole- 
sale. In the beginning my chief thought 
seemed to be, take a dozen ideas, smother 
them with line after line of pretty expres- 
sions (whether they meant anything or 
not), stretch it, call it a poem, and send it 
out. But I don’t send them out so fast now. 

From one of these earlier efforts of mine 
I usually get about three poems of two 
verses each, with eight lines to a verse. 
Sometimes a single line furnishes the 
thought for a pretty bit of verse which 
brings me a check. I don’t feel satisfied 
with a verse until each line means some- 
thing, for one weak line can ruin a whole, 
and though you may get by with it, you will 
not feel pleased when you see it in print. 
I like the four beginning lines to grip one’s 
attention, hold it through the four follow- 
ing swinging lines and the first four lines 
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in the second verse to give out something 
different in thought, while the closing four 
sum up the whole with a strength that 
causes your basic idea to linger in the read- 
er’s mind as “something he knew all the 
time only he just cou!ldn’t put it into such 
satisfying words!” 

As to my “Hopeless” stack, frankly I see 
in it no possibility of anything useful, but 
I have so much to learn yet that I will keep 
it for further developments. Many a piece 
may seem hopeless to us now, when later, 
under the magnifying glass of further ex- 
perience, who knows but that we may dis- 
cover there some hidden gem waiting to be 
polished and developed into something 
bright, and big, and useful! 

EpitH JONES PEIRCE. 


P. O. Box 1046, Waco, Texas. 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

Let me thank you for sending me the 
sample copy of THE WRriTER’s DIGEsT, 
which induced me to subscribe for same. 
I don’t know of any other magazine filled 
with so many helpful articles. In fact, it is 
the best magazine I know of, and every one 
who isn’t acquainted with it is surely miss- 
ing something worthwhile. 

I am a struggling, enthusiastic beginner, 
and just like other beginners too, I want 
to learn the game, and the best’ way to learn 
the game, to my knowledge, is to learn all 
I can from others. I am eager to get ac- 
quainted with others who are ambitious, 
and want to exchange experiences. 

I will be glad to receive letters from any- 
one from anywhere. Don’t be afraid to 
write, the longer the letter, the better. I will 
answer every letter I receive and tell you 
anything I[ think will be of help to you. 

ArtTuur G. SMITH. 
2547 Sunnyside Ave., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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DEAR ForRUMITES: 

I had worked too late on a cherished ar- 
ticle, and slept uneasily. You’ve all found 
out how alive your brain is between twelve 
and two at night. But the trouble is -that 
my brain refuses to die from two to seven 
in the morning, when I sit at the machine 
too late. 

However, to get to my story. A jumble 
of words went over and over, as I dozed, 
vach claiming to be the right word. My 
title I read backward, forward, and shuffled. 
I even went so far as to commit my stamp- 
filled envelope containing the article to the 
mail box at the end of the lane. At last, 
so my dream went on, the carrier put in 
the mail box a fat envelope. I wrenched it 
open. No rejection slip fell out. No check 
fell out. There was my manuscript. It 
bore only a blue-penciled arrow, pointing to 
the caption at the upper left-hand corner. 
My eye followed the arrow and stopped. 
Where I always write: “Submitted at reg- 
ular rates, etc.,” I had typed the saddest 
and truest words of all time: “Submitted 
at regular intervals!” 

Yours for nine hours’ sleep, 
ANNA MANLEY PEARSON, 


Emporia, Kans. 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

Every month I used to clip my copy of 
the Dicest, taking out all items of interest. 
Some months, after clipping, I wouldn’t 
have much more than the covers left to the 
original magazine, so I devised a little plan 
which some readers may want to adopt. 

The idea is to clip the table of contents 
each month, and keep this close by. After 
reading the magazine each month, store it 
away carefully. When you want informa- 
tion along certain lines, it is a simple matter 
to.giance through the clipped tables of con- 
tents. 

Are there any writers who would care to 
correspond with me? 

Cart Masson. 
11 Hubbard St., Boston 30, Mass. 


Dear Forum EpitTor: 

Well, here’s another one. No! not a 
writer, just an enthusiastic reader of the 
Writer’s DicEstT. ; 

How about the old “Gr-r-and and gl-o-o- 
rious feeling ?”” When you have been eagerly 
watching the mails for the arrival of the 
Writer’s DiGEsT, and sometimes you won- 
der if the postman would dare ho!‘d it out 
on you until he had time to read The Day’s 
Work columns, and then you find it in the 
mailbox on time, Oh boy! don’t you get 
a kick out of that little paper? 

I am not a writer, as I am conscious you 
have already judged, but I am an aspirant, 
and I simply don’t see how anyone who 
contemplates writing could possibly afford 
to be without the many helps afforded in 
the Writer’s Dicest, and at so small a 
cost in comparison. For my part I find it 
invaluable, and I do so enjoy reading your 
letters. 

I must kick off now, but here’s better 
days to all Forum friends, and Editor, my 
compliments to you and yours. 

LESTER V. SHARP. 
2800 13th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

About two months ago I discovered I 
had a lucky star. Quite by accident I got 
hold of a copy of the Wrirer’s Dicest. It 
was like a decrepit old man receiving his 
first pair of spectacles. At once vision of 
many things was given me, where once | 
had groped in the dark. In that copy | 
found explanations and warnings against 
common pitfalls for new writers. Sure 
enough | found most of them in my discon- 
solate little pile of rejects. Do you wonder 
that my subscription followed helter-skeiter 
by the first Pacific mail ? 

My work is selling passably well in Eng- 
land and in a limited local market. For 
some time I have cast longing, albeit timid 
eyes toward America. The Yankee market 
with its millions of readers and hundreds 
of publications has always seemed to me 





something like the summit of Everest—far 
away and unattainable. The WRITER’s 
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The Real Source of Material 


By THEODORE WILCOX 


Success in writing is entirely a relative 
term. Some writers desire fame. Others 
want to spread knowledge. Many desire 
to amuse and to entertain. A few write as 
a means of self-expression. But all of us, 
whether the motive be primary or secondary, 
write with at least one eye trained forward 
to catch an early glimpse of the postman as 
he comes down the street with our checks. 

Whatever goal the individual writer may 
have set for himse!f in his writing, whether 
his motives be idealistic or mercenary, or a 
mixture of both, success means the attain- 
ment of that objective. 

It is not necessary to be of a highty in- 
tellectual type in order to be a successful 
writer. If it were, most of us would have 
long since died of starvation. The begin- 
ning writer can assure himself of the fact 
that, if he be wide ‘awake to his oppor- 
tunities, success lies straight ahead of him. 

Ninety per cent of the reading public is 
comprised of common, every-day, practical 
men and women. Most of their reading is 
done for the purpose of relaxation from 
their several duties and responsibitities of 
the day. 

They want articles that are practical, up- 
to-date and enlightening. They want to 
know how others live, work, eat and play. 
They want to read of successful men and 
women in all lines of endeavor. They 
want to know how to improve their condi- 
tions and themselves—if it does not require 
much personal effort. They want to know 
how to plan their homes ; how to economize ; 
how to squander their income. These are 
the things that most of the reading pubtic 
desire in the articles that they read. 

For their fiction, they desire plain, easy 
reading. Tastes as to style of story differ 
widely, but all have in mind the objects of 
relaxation, amusement and _ self-forgetful- 
ness. 

Let those writers who have marked in- 
tellectua! capacity write the highly intellec- 
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tual articles and stories. The field for 
practical, every-day, light articles and stories 
is nine times as large. 

In the former field success is attained 
through the possession of a high-grade of 
inherited mentality. In the latter, through 
common sense, observation and the grasp- 
ing of opportunities. 

The immaterial in this !arger field of writ- 
ing, is gathered from life, itself. A noted 
psychologist made the statement a few years 
ago, that every active individual comes in 
contact daily with at least ten thousand de- 
tails of earthly existence. 

Out of this multitude of detai‘s the ob- 
serving and analytical minded writer should 
find material for a dozen articles and stories. 
These can then be sorted down to the one or 
two which seem to possess the most promise 
of being suitable for immediate editorial re- 
quirements. 

Any writer, or would-be writer, should be 
ashamed to admit that he can not find suffi- 
cient or suitable material, for in so doing 
he proclaims that he lacks even ordinary 
powers of observation and of common sense 
analysis of peop‘e, facts and events. 

Some beginning writers make the mis- 
take of waiting for the appearance of an 
outstanding idea. This means a much 
smaller income than by taking one or two 
commonplace ideas, daily, and presenting it, 
or them, in an unusual or novel, or just 
plainly. interesting manner. This can be 
done while waiting for the outstanding idea 
to materialize, or white it is being prepared. 
Then again the seemingly commwonpiace, 
trivial idea may prove to be the seed from 
which the outstanding idea will germinate 
and grow. 

The outstanding idea is not available every 
day in the week, but the observing and ana- 
lytically minded writer always has a stock 
of facts, theories, deductions, opinions and 
quotations jotted down in his notebook, 
which he has gathered from past observa- 
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tions, associations with people, and experi- 
ences, and from which stock of material he 
can readily turn out an article or story of 
from one hundred to twenty-five hundred 
words. There is a ready market for these 
stories and artic'es, if they are well pre- 
sented. 

The beginning writer who will make it a 
point to submit for editorial consideration, 
one article a day regardless of weather, war, 
famine or pestilence, will soon find that his 
interest and attention in the conversation of 
others, his powers of observation, and his 
ability to see possibilities in apparently dry, 
commonplace events and facts, will be 
doubled and tripled. It will not be long 
before he will find that each day is bringing 
him more material than he can possib'y find 
time to use, so that the elimination of all 
but the most outstanding ideas must be un- 
dertaken. 

Just recently I happened to become inno- 
cently involved in a discussion of New 
Thought. From this discussion I was fur- 
nished with material for five different kinds 
of articles. Two of these were written up, 
and brought checks from “Nautilus.” The 
other three have not been completed, but 
are reposing in an outlined form in my note- 
book, awaiting the day when other mate- 
rial is scarce. 

Another time I desired to interview a ho- 


tel manager for material suitab'e for a 
“write-up” in a “success” magazine. While 


waiting to see him, I noticed one of the 
cleaning help fill his mop pail from a barrel 
of solution instead of mixing his own clean- 
ing compound. When I questioned him he 
said that the institution saved one-third on 
their cleaning expense by having one em- 
ploye mix enough sotution for the day, and 
in correct proportions instead of the hit- 
and-miss manner which irresponsible em- 
ployes used, resulting in much waste. 
This idea, in one hundred words, sold 
to Hotel Management for $1.50. The “suc- 
cess” article has come back from three dif- 
ferent publications, and has been tempo- 
rarily placed in the “morgue.” 
Three-quarters of the articles which | 
have had accepted, were written from mate- 
rial gathered from just such sources as the 


two mentioned above. Everything that I 
hear or see, I ask myself, “Is it new?” “Is 
it novel or unique?” “Can others use, or 
will they be interested in, the same idea?” 
“Can this commonplace way of doing things 
be bettered?” “Would this prove to be 
instructive, amusing or entertaining?” If 
so, I write it out and send it in! 
Whereas, two years ago I spent more time 
hunting for material than in writing it when 
found. I now have a notebook full of out- 
lines for articles and stories awaiting the 
day when I will have time to complete them. 
The spare-time and beginning writers 
need only observe and ana!yze the details of 
their daily lives to find the material for all 
of the articles and stories that they can find 
time to write—whether they wil sell or not 
depends upon the originality and skill of the 
writer, himself. 
- Life is the real source of a‘] materia‘! 





SELLING BRAINS 


At the recent meeting of the Authors’ 
League in New York, several we'l-known 
writers told of their trade. 

Channing Pollock, the dramatist who 
wrote “The Fool,” “The Sign on the Door” 
and other well-known plays, said that suc- 
cess in authoring is due to good sa‘esman- 
ship rather than good writing. 

“T have sold every word I have written,” 
he said. “And to persons who know the 
output this must be some testimonial to my 
persistence and powers of persuasion.”— 


L. A. Times. 





COUNT THE WORDS 


If the manuscript is a story, book or 
article, write the approximate number of 
words in the upper right-hand corner of the 
It is not necessary to count the 
Count the words 


first page. 
exact number of words. 
on three or four pages, get the average num- 
ber of words to the page and multiply by the 
total number of pages. Then give this ap- 
proximate total in even hundreds—1,200, 
1,500, 4,000, 5,200, 51,000, or whatever it 
may be. This gives the editor at a glance an 
idea of how much space it will occupy. 








The Songwriting Game 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


Many music publishers will admit that 
during the past few years the music busi- 
ness has experienced a decided change. 
Many theories have bee advanced as to 
the causes of the decline in the song-world. 
Most of the faults have been laid to radio 
and Woolworth’s edict to abolish the sheet 
music counters when the publishers refused 
to publish 10-cent music. 

Quite a few songs have been popularized 
over the radio and made famous, but the 
success of a popular radio song as a rule is 
short lived. 

One night in particular, while tuning in, 
I heard a new song just released, p!ayed 
and sung in at least a dozen stations. Every 
time I would tune into another station | 
wou'd hear this same song. The next night 
it was the same thing, and before long, | 
was tired and disgustéd with the song. 

The mechanical companies have been try- 
ing for some time to overcome the inroads 
of radio. It has been rumored that within 
a very short time a certain company will 
place on the market a new creation that will 
cause a sensation in the phonograph world. 
They hope it will be the means of popu- 
larizing the phonograph and put it where 
it formerly was. It will be a combination 
Super-Heterodyne and talking machine, 
which wil! help the sale of records. 

The music publishers are looking for- 
ward to this event, as it will mean a great 
deal for the demand of their songs. 

In the old days of 10-cent music, Wool- 
worth’s stores were really the greatest fac- 
tors in the selling of sheet music. Most of 
the song hits were exploited and sold over 
their counters. The music stores throughout 
the country could not compete with Wool- 
worth and on'y handled Standard and high- 
er-priced copies for which there was hardly 
no demand. 

The publishers in those days were grind- 
ing out hits by the hundreds. Many prom- 
inent song writers were under contract. It 
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was not unusual for one house to be push- 
ing a dozen hits at the same time. 

But how times have changed! The song 
writer who is lucky enough to be retained 
on the staff is not only compelled to deliver 
“hit” quality numbers, but he must hold 
down another job in either an official, cler- 
ical or professional capacity. 

From reliable sources it has been learned 
that one of the most prominent music pub- 
lishers on Broadway has given notice to all 
of his staff. He claims all year there has 
not been a semblance of a “hit” in his cat- 
a_og. 

So you see what that should mean to the 
aspiring writer! As long as publishers re- 
tain an expensive staff, there is little hope 
of an unknown breaking in un!ess he has an 
outstanding quality in his song. It must be 
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Song Writing—Composing—Publishing 

A powerful, appealing melody to your lyric, suit- 
able to send to publishers, $3.00. Send best lyric 
for Free criticism. The greatest satisfaction in life 
is to do good work. All work guaranteed first class. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
Brookside, Salem, Indiana 








Song Writer’s Libeary. Analyze past lyric 
successes—make OLD ideas look NEW— it’s profit- 
able. Many writers, with very little effort, have 
reaped a harvest of gold in this way. Complete, 
comprehensive collection of 5,000 SONG HIT 
LYRICS, $25.00. 100 Sample Lyrics, with a letter 
of suggestions, $1.00. 

GEORGE HOMER 
1301 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 











MELopYy FREE— FREE EXAMINATION 


of poems. . Revision of poems, $3.00. Piano work a 
specialty. EVERY piano part guaranteed first-class 
or cash refunded in full. THE HOME OF PEPPY 
MELODIES. 

CANADIAN SONG BUREAU 


339 Manning Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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as good if not better than what the staff 
can put out. If you pick up different copies 
of the current releases, you will notice new 
names “unknown” heretofore. 

The successful music publisher is as hu- 
man as anybody. If you have the goods, 
he’s going to accept it. If not—you are 
going to receive what you deserve—a re- 
jection! I don’t care how many composers 
he has on his staff, if a number comes in 
from the “sticks” that is unusual and orig- 
inal and possesses a “something” he has 
been looking for, nine times out of ten he 
will accept it with open arms. It makes no 
difference to the publisher who you are, 
what you are, or where you come from; 

s the song he’s after! 

One of the main faults the average ama- 
teur contributor has is his lack of concen- 
He will send in impossible songs 
meaningless 


tration. 
that possess obsolete ideas, 
phrases, poorly constructed lyrics, and un- 
musical melodies. 

It is really surprising at the number of 
lyrics I receive that show no concentration 
whatsoever. Not only are the lyrics poorly 
constructed, but the idea is missing. 

Music is really the elixir of life and one 
of the most economical enjoyments we have. 
What would the music-'oving public do if 
it wasn’t for the music publisher? How 
many people would own radios if no pop- 
ular music was published? What would 
the orchestras do? Think of the vaudeville 
and cabaret performers! How could the 
player-ro!l and phonograph companies exist 
without popular music? They all depend 
upon the publisher. And who does the pub- 
lisher depend upon? Why, the composer, 
of course! The question is, “Can you sup- 
ply the publishers’ demands so he can do 
the same to the rest?” Think it over! 





KEEP RECORDS 


Keep a complete record of every manu- 
script mailed. A little notebook should be 
kept for this express purpose. Record the 
title, to whom it is sent, date mailed, date 
returned to you if rejected, comments of 
the editor. Then name of the next company 
to whom it is forwarded, date, etc. 





BARNEY GOOGLE 
PAID $51,000 


in royalties. I will tell you how I 
wrote this world famous song. I will 
tell you how I wrote “Follow the Swal- 
low,” “That Old Gang of Mine,” 
“Don’t Bring Lulu,” and other song 
hits. A poor boy who had never written a song 
before wrote “Yes, We Have No Bananas.” 
In your mind may be the next song the world 
is waiting to sing. My book, “Secrets of 
Popular Songwriting,” will help you. Sent 
postpaid for twenty-five cents. 


SONG WRITING 25° 


BILLY ROSE, 161W. 54th St., New York. Apt. L 
















ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 








MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00, 


prepaid. Established 1876 


tHE ote ZIMMERMAN &,i9% °° 








Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 


We will revise, typewrite and put melody to your 
poem for $3.00. The is in proper shape to send to 
publishers, Send for price on full piano part. Work 
guaranteed. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 








SONGWRITERS! 


Let me furnish the music for your songs, guaranteeing 

you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured. Sub- 

mit your scripts for estimate and free advice. 
WALTER W. NEWCOMER, 

1674 Broadway, New York 








SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 
If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 
Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor’’) 
wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 
Dept. F, 3544 North Racine Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 











SONG POEMS REVISED—Melody to same, FREE. 

If your poem needs revision of meter, as nearly all poems do, 
for best music, it will cost $1.00 for revision and typing. 
Melody to same, FREE. Most publishers accept only piano 


part 

It" is robbery to charge $48 to $64 for piano parts, as no 
song MSS. could possibly take up more than $25 worth of a 
composer’s time. My price is $10 for piano parts and I guarantee 
every piano part first-class or refund $10 in full, keeping only $1 
for revision and typing. My piano compositions are known from 
coast to coast. ‘‘Booklet on Song-Writing’’ FREE, on request, 
with first cash order. 

LUTHER A. CLARK, Music Composer and Publisher, 
Dept. ““W._D..""_ Thomaston, Maine. 




















THE WRITER’S MARKET 





All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prize contests tn any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 


Radio Dealer offers $15 to $5 each month for 
the best suggestion published of unusual and prof- 
itable ideas used by dealers to create new busi- 
ness. Also each idea printed, not listed as prizes, 
will receive $1. Monthly contest closes 15th of 
each month, Madio Dealer, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., New York City, offers 
$5 each for interesting photographs. These photo- 
graphs must have either action or humor, senti- 
ment or unusual information, and above ll, 
human interest. Address: Photograph Depart- 
ment. 

Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
Calif., makes monthly awards of $5, $2.50 and 
$1.50 for the best jokes, funny stories or jingles. 
For each non-winning contribution used, $1 will 
be paid. 

At the first meeting of the American College 

Salon, of Los Angeles, Calif., short story and 
poetry prizes were cenaidied, Mrs. Chester Wal- 
lace Brown had given the poetry prize in honor 
of Gene Stratton Porter, and this was won by 
Elizabeth Evelyn Moore, of Poughkeepsie, ‘N. Y., 
for “Sonnet.” Second prize was awarded Carl B. 
Adams, of Cincinnati, for a poem to “King 
Richard.” And although only two prizes were 
offered, so great was the appeal of “Aftermath,” 
written by Eugene Higgins, a disabled veteran, 
that $100 was raised in one minute and a half, 
tobe used as a cash prize to be sent to Mr. Hig- 
gins. The Jewel Marks short story prize, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Tracy Q. Hall, was won by Nettie 
Duga Pilcher for her story, “Renewed.” The sec- 
ond prize went to Ellen Burne Sherman, of 
Springfield, Mass., for “The Last Neighborhood.” 
The third was won by Alice Dyar Russell, of 
South Pasadena, for her story entitled “Harvest.” 
Honorable mention was given “Minnie Dresses 
Up,” by Marad Serriov, Miami, Fla. The Albert 
Newton Shideler prize for a one-act play was 
won by Mrs. Madeline Blackmore, for “As the 
Tree is Bent.” Second prize to Vivien Chandler, 
of Boone, Iowa, for “Up in the Air,” and honor- 
able mention was awarded “Thorns of Arcady,” 
written by A. Aurania Rouveyrol, of Los Angeles. 
The second year of the Salon brought together 
300 women, all interested in cultural advancement 
of the community. Judges of short stories, poetry 
and plays were Professor Percy Houston, Miss 
Grace Atherton and Lillian Burkhart Goldsmith. 

Ziffs is offering a prize of $100 for a new name. 
Get in touch with J. S. Hart, Editor, Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Chicago, for full particulars. Con- 
test closes January 25, 1926. 
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The Scranton Republican, 309 Wahington Ave., 
Scranton, Pa., offers $15 in cash prizes weekly for 
the best jokes submitted. Address, The “Laff” 
Editor. 

The Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul, Minn., offers $10 
every month for the most interesting letters by 
women. Address The Contest Editor. 

The Household Journal, Batavia, Ill., makes the 
following cash awards monthly: $5 for the best 
poem on any subject submitted for the “Sunshine 
Corner”; $5 for the best idea submitted for the 

“Pin Money” Department. 

Ail Sports Magazine, Chicago, Ill., offers cash 
prizes every month for solutions to crossword 
puzzles. 

The Times Picayune (7), 601 North St., New 
Orleans, La., awards four prizes of $2.50 each, 
each week, for the best original recipes. 

Interludes, A Magazine of Verse, 2917 Erdman 
\ve., Baltimore, Md., offers the following prizes: 

The First Elizabeth Davis Richards Prize of 
$10 will be awarded for the poem receiving the 
largest number of votes from our readers. 

The Second Elizabeth Davis Richards Prize of 
$5 will be awarded for the poem standing second 
in the number of votes received. 





The Boys’ World, Elgin, Ill. David C. Cook, 
Jr., Managing Editor. “This is a Sunday-school 
story paper for boys from thirteen to seventcen 
years of age, using short stories from 2,000 to 
2,490 words. Characters should be boys from 
seventeen to twenty years of age. Motive and 
theme should have to do with the world of the 
boy and his pal. The adult and his interests 
should be given a minor part, if any. There 
should be a worth-while message growing out of 
adjustments made between boys rather than be- 
tween boys and adults. The appeal should be 
made to the primitive, virile instincts of boy na- 
ture, bringing out the highest ideals of Ameri- 
canism, fair play, loyalty and service. For this 
age, plot, quick action, suspense, adventure and 
mystery are essential. These elements, however, 
should be kept on a high plane. Only literature 
of the best type is considered. It may deal with 
the Sunday-school, high school, business, explora- 
tion, discovery, adventure, mystery, etc., ad may 

laid in America or in foreign lands, but lead- 
ing characters must be American boys (United 
States or Canadian). Among elements not de- 
sired are: Slang, curse words, smoking, drinking, 
crime, deathbed scenes, theatre, dancing, love and 
romance, acts of unnatural and uncalled-for sacri- 
fice, ‘goody-goody’ boys, tacked-on morals, hack- 
neyed themes, tiresome descriptions and long con- 
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versations. In addition to stories, short articles 
(100 to 500 words) are desired for the following 
departments: Things to make, Athletics, Hobbies, 
The Boy Entertainer, How to Earn Money, Suc- 
cess, Day School Problems, How to Think, Science 
and Invention, Incidents, Curious Facts and 
Photos, Boy Heroes, Successful Boys. Besides 
the above, we can use a few feature articles (each 
illustrated by two to five photos) dealing with 
topics of special interest to boys, such as, latest 
inventions, exploration, successful boys, and so 
on. Seasonable stories or articles should be sub- 
itted at least four months in advance of publica- 
tion. Reports within a month. Payment upo1 
acceptance. Booklets of instruction to writers and 
specimen copy sent upon request.” 


American, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, James C. incNaily. W eekly ; 5c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “Our aim is closer friendship 
between Britons and Americans, and we welcome 
short, incisive articles of interest to former resi- 
dents of the British Empire who are now citizens 
of the United States, who love their adopted 
country, but are still deeply interested in the 
prosperity and progress of the Old Land. We 
use poems of a patriotic nature. Decisions on 
material are reached within a fortnight; we do 
not pay at present.” 


British 


Motion Picture Magazine, Motion Picture C'as- 
sic, Movie Monthly, 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. “These three magazines are in the field 
for short stories with a motion picture back- 
ground. In other words, the stories must deal 
with motion picture people or with studio life. 
They should not be over 4,000 words in length. 
We are not in the market for photographs or 
poetry. We use a great deal of other material, 
such as interviews and articles, but these are all 
done by our own staff on assignments.’ 
Smith is Managing Editor. 

The Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 
Ave., New York City, announces its needs for 
merchandising stories in the automotive field. 
“These stories should contain authoritative ac- 
counts of successful merchandising methods as 
developed by prominent automotive men through- 
out the country. The rate will be lc a word, 
payable on publication. Since the Universal ren- 
ders a daily service, the quality of such stories 
needed is very large, and those interested should 
communicate with T. A. Gallagher, News Ed:tor, 
enclosing a self-addressed. stamped envelope, in- 
dicating in their reply what story they have in 
mind, about whom it is to be written, and a 
brief digest of the intended content.” 





522 Fifth 


What to Do, Elgin, Ill. David C. Cook, Jr., 
Managing Editor. “This is a Sunday-school 
weekly for boys and girls from nine to twelve 
years of age, stressing action, construction and 
occupational play in both stories and articles. 
Stories of 2,000 to 2,400 words in length are de- 
sired; serials from two to six chapters. Should 
be of child life, with plot built out of the good 
times and occupations of boys and girls. The 
message should grow out of some complication 
and final adjustment between child characters, 
rather than between children and adults. Adults 


(Continued on page 50) 





If you are 
determined | 
to write 


mail the coupon! 


It will bring you complete informa- 
tion about the typewriter used by 
famous writers everywhere. Suc- 
cessful writers use Corona for these 
three reasons: 


Corona is portable: You can write 
swiftly and legibly no matter where 
vou are when the inspiration comes 
to you. 


Corona is durable: {t is not forever 
getting out of order just when you 
need it most. There is an 18-year 
record of proved durability behind it. 


Corona is easy to write with: Thou- 
sands who use Corona never touched 
a typewriter before, and the latest 
model has the standard four row 
keyboard endorsed by business col- 
leges everywhere. 


Look at the picture. It scarcely does 
justice to this wonderful new type- 
writer. But, if you will mail the 
coupon we will send you not only a 
larger picture but complete informa- 
tion which every writer should have. 





Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
134 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


Without obligation send me the latest Corona literature. 
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Not a school--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are whates 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Santa mete 6 oy Western Avenue 


Ho lywor 
Publishers POPULAR SCENARIO WATER «> for Free Sample Copy 
EAS SS SRR 
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2517 N. Madelia, 


YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


ypewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. 
rics, 2c per line. 


tention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 


Poems, 
Short articles, skits given special 


Spokane, Wash. 











all its phases. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 











w 


67 Bay View St., 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


per 


copy free. 50c 
typing 


line. All 


carbon 
per 


and 


ords; poems, 2c other 


special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
North Weymouth, Mas 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 


corrections 1000 


at 


s. 














83 Fourth Avenue, 


Write for the CONFESSION MAGAZINES 
I have — eg 100 confession stories. Lea 
‘HOW TO “WRITE CONFESSIONS” to 


CONFESSION CRAFT 
New York Cit 


Send $1.00 for ‘ 


DON’T SCORN $50 CHECKS | 


My book teaches yt 
specialized technique for selling to new and profitable markets. 

the past two years 
what to write and how to w 


u 
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> 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 

Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 








A PROFITABLE SIDE-LINE FOR 
THE BEGINNER 


(Continued from page 13) 


[f it is desired to thus broaden the field, 
the opportunities are many and varied. First 
determine what line you wish and select 
your medium accordingly. Work on club 
papers may be obtained by buying sma‘l ad- 
c‘ub bulletins or club pub- 
lications of any Lodges of all kinds 
require notices, etc., sent out at regular in- 
tervals, and if the author typist should be 
further equipped with a duplicating machine 
he can secure work along this line by ad- 
the itse!f or the secretary 


vertising space in 
sort. 


dressing lodge 
thereof. 

This article has dealt with typing only; 
the matters of editing, revising, etc., are 
usually taken up individually, prices vary- 
ing according to time required, and these 
phases of the work are not considered here. 
But while the typing of other kinds of com- 
mercial or professional work produces more 
revenue it lacks the thrill of enjoyment that 
fiction typing brings. Besides the p‘easure 
which it offers, the doing of this class of 
work helps the beginner reach his goal. It 
fits him for the days that are to come. 

The professional author’s typist, then, 
is a good side line to choose. If the student- 
author finds it necessary, or desirable, to be 
self supporting while serving his appren- 
ticeship, he can find no better method of 
adding to his income than by being of 
assistance to those have traveled 
farther along the way. 


who 





PEN POINTS 


No young author need become discour- 
aged. There is one thing that a magazine 
will always accept—a check for a year’s 
subscription. 

To make rejected poems very bright it is 
only necessary to apply a match to them! 

Moving picture folks have a reel way of 
making money! 

A musical number—twin babies at three 
a. m. 

The author writes the play, but the box 
office tells the story! 


WILLIAM SANFORD. 
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ew SAVED 


VY on All Standard 
Typewriters 










By Ipa M. THomas 





World's Typewriters at 
re . , prices and 9 ago 
Can I not write of purling brooks Stet ee Pe m0 
. . . TRIAL tf m i 
And singing birds? Oh, no! geet tit 7 
It’s June. the month of loveliness, fectly Remanutact 
But I must write of snow. iol 
° ; typewrite rt berga . 
Can I not eulogize the rose, ee a 














The cloud!ess summer sky, YOUNG ee co. Beet 1236 Chicago i 


o oF reternes 
The gorgeous rainbow tinted heavens, AUTHORS Make your manuscripts pay 
The moonlight nights ? Not f. by having us type, revise, 
criticise and market them. 
Professional authors’ typist. Competent 





It is decidedly a fact service. Reasonable rates. Write us. 
When I a poem make, AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
255 Market Street, Mifflinburg, Pa. 








The inspiration which I get, 
Forsooth, I needs must fake. 








NUHAND IS the new, really scientific shorthand, 


with new principles, few rules, and 


So, if my songs are not just what no exceptions. It is shorter, simpler, speedier, and more 
: complete—read notes years after writing. No more 


They should be, here’s the reason: shading or ruled paper. No “course’”—you learn in 3 

I always have to grind them out weeks from Complete Manual (New Revised Editicn). 
ee, Send $1 for it today—no other cost or books to buy. 

Six months ahead of season. THE NUHAND COMPANY, METZ, IND. 


UST WnAT Tht EDITOR WANTS! 


Possession of such knowledge is vitally essential to the author who aspires 
to success. 

EDITORIAL REQUIREMENTS ARE CONSTANTLY CHANGING, and, 
perhaps at this very moment, there is a market for that manuscript of yours 
which has been rejected so many times. 


SOLD ON ITS TENTH EDITORIAL TRIP! 


This is a common statement. But knowing just what the editor needs, 
helps to sell manuscripts on the first trip. 

THE MONTHLY MANUSCRIPT MARKET, is a bulletin of up-to-the- 
minute editorial requirements; a publication devoted exclusively to the problem 
of selling the manuscript. It maintains close contact with editors of all types 
of publications, and furnishes complete and accurate data on what the various 
magazines are seeking. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW at the special introductory offer of $1.50 per year. 


THE MONTHLY MANUSCRIPT MARKET 
414 Frost Building Dept. “D" Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION P 

Ruth Greenwood laylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 West 120th St., New York City 


DON’T MISS 


Thomas Uzzell’s 
articles; there are four to follow the 





instructive series of 


one in this issue. 











“WRITE SHORT STORIES | 


| The kind that SELL--You can do it. 


This unusual book will guide you. 


OU cannot read 
the first few pages 

of this “‘different” text | 
book without begin- | 
ning to realize why its 
author has helped so 
many others to suc- 
ceed as she herself has. 
Miss Bridgart goes 
right to the practical 
side of short-story 
writing, her own spe- 
cial field, in a way that | 
is a revelation to new | 
writers and a help 
also, to those of experi- 
ence. She knows what 
magazine editors want. 
She can save you time, 
labor and expense, and 
show you how to make 








| 
| 
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t your offerings com- 











mand ready markets. 





“‘How to Write Short Stories’ graphically explains the con- 
struction of the plot; the choosing of a theme, style, suspense, | 
characterization, etc., ete., in eighteen interesting chapters. 
The kind of book no coming writer should be without. | 


FREE—With a Year’s Subscription 


—or $1 without. Attractively bound in grey cloth. The coupon 
below will bring you this valuable key to lgaae success, Just | 
check which offer you desire—and do it now 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed is M. 0., currency or check f 
$2 to cover a year's subseription to WRITER’S : DIGEST 
and a copy of ‘“‘How to Write Short Stories.’”’ | 


Cc $1 for a copy of ‘How to Write Short Stories” only. | 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 


should be included, if at all, only as minor char- 
acters. Based on the psychology of the child 
social-play-group and the findings of modern edu- 
cation. Stories should have a real plot, very 
quick action, suspense, often mystery, and a sur- 
prising conclusion or denouement. There should 
be very little description or conversation. Char- 
acters should be American (U. S. or Canadian 
boys and girls), although the setting may some- 
times be in foreign lands. The following ele- 
ments are not wanted: Crime, theatre, circus, 
card playing, dancing, swearing, smoking, unna- 
turally good children, hackneyed plots, and far- 
fetched or tacked-on ‘morals.’ Occasionally we 
can use a story of animal life (1,000 to 1,800 
words) with real plot, animals acting as main 
characters, but must be true to nature (animals 
must not talk), must carry a helpful message 
and inspire love for animal life. In addition to 
stories, we are in the market for short articles 
(100 to 500 words, with or without drawings or 
Fete uiphs) for the following departments: 
Things to Make for Playtimes, The Junior Ath- 
lete. How to Give Parties, Fun and Frolics, How 
to Entertain, Puzzles and Stunts, How to be a 
Magician, How to Make Collections, How to 
Earn Money, Training and Caring for Pets, How 
to Keep House, Boy and Girl Heroes, Successful 
Boys and Girls, Wonders of Nature, Curiosity 
Corner, Junior Humor. Seasonable stories and 
articles should be submitted four months in ad- 
vance of publication. Complete booklets of in- 
struction and specimen copy sent upon request. 
We report promptly, and pay upon acceptance.” 





Ready-to-Wear has moved from Richmond, 
Va., to 455 7th Ave., New York City. 





Southwest Merchant Economist and Drygoods- 
man, 1687 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. “We are 
in the market for articles on Christmas merchan- 
dising ideas from now on until the 3lst of Jan- 
uary. None of these articles should be more 
than eight hundred or a thousand words in length, 
and should be illustrated either by photographs 
or advertisements. We are particularly in need 
of short items of fifty to three hundred words, 
that can be illustrated. Our payments are from 
Ic to 1%c a word, and $2.50 for photographs, 
and $1 each for accepted advertisements, in addi- 
tion to payment for accompanying copy. Any 
unusual Christmas window displays or interior 
decorations, selling plans for the entire Christ- 
mas campaign, unusual stunt ideas, and in fact 
any effective merchandising ideas will be suit- 
able.” 





Nature and Life Magazine, Guthrie, Ind. Editor, 
Stanley G. Hawkins. Monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a 
year. “We use two or three poems each month— 
poems that portray the beauty in nature and life 
lessons for the benefit of mankind. Photos are 
used occasionally. An article is published each 
month under the Help Department. This article 
should contain 150 to 200 words, and should be 
helpful to mankind. We pay one-third to one- 
half cent per word, or part is paid by subscrip- 
tion. Manuscripts are reported on within five to 
ten days, and payments made the 15th of each 
month, on publication.” 
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House Furnishing Review, 71 Murray St., New 
York. Monthly. F. C. Davis, Associate Editor. 
“We need non-fiction material. Length, 500 to 
2,000 words. As many illustrations as consistent. 
Decisions within a week. Rates up to one cent 
a word, payable between acceptance and publica- 
tion. Contributors who can supply us with usable, 
live articles, month after month, will find us ex- 
tremely friendly.” 


Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kan. Editor, Ray 
Yarnell. Monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We 
buy very little material from special writers— 
most comes from farm folks direct and staff 
members. We buy good, interesting story-telling 
photos of miscellaneous nature. The only kind 
of stories considered are those of the experience 
type. We do not want long discussions of farm: 
subjects. We report on manuscripts within two 
to three weeks.” 

Nicholson Press Service, 15 W. 44th 

New York City. “Our need is for features 
for newspaper use. We are issuing some fifteen 
pictorial features at the present time—comic strips, 
educational strips, cartoons and fillers. We are 
always in the market for new ideas in pictorial 
features which will be a variation from the aver- 
age newspaper art work. At the same time we 
are buying many written features. For example, 
we have concluded negotiations with Jane Burr 
for a series on ‘Housekeeping in Foreign Lands’; 
with Winifred Harper Cooley for a series on love 
and marriage; with George Buchanan Fife for a 
daily column; with ‘Tip’ Bliss, editor of the New 
Yorker, for a humorous column; and with many 
others. We are, above all, anxious for new ideas. 
We will give a very prompt acceptance or rejec- 
tion of anything sent in.” 


, Wheeler- 


The Woman Aihletic, 844 Rust St., Chicago, Il. 
Editor, Bernice Challenger Bost. “We are in the 
market for short stories of about 1,000 words, 
such as are used in Vogue and Vanity Fair. 
Breezy modern stories dealing with society or 
debutantes are the style that appeal to the read- 
ers of our publication, or interesting feature 
articles of women and their participation in ath- 
letics. This magazine is issued monthly, and pay- 


‘ment will be made immediately following the pub- 


lication of the story.” 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 514-516 
Butler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. “We invite writers 
having public school teaching experience, to sub- 
mit educational articles describing unusual public 
school work they have observed while visiting 
primary schools, taught by successful primary 
teachers, using original ideas in harmony with 
best pedagogical principles. One cent per word 
will be paid on acceptance for available contri- 
butions.” 


The Manuscript, Creamery, Pa. “We use short 
stories, poems, one-act plays, articles on literary 
criticism, but as the magazine is rather unique, 
authors are advised to read it before impulsively 
submitting material that is wide of the mark.” 

(Continued on page 54) 


... [In the Work-Shops 
Gees. we 


‘*The Mummy” by John Galsworthy 
—with a detailed analysis by John Galli- 
shaw. A masterful critical analysis of a 
great short-story to help fiction writers 
improve their craftsmanship; 

*fAN EXERCISE IN VERSIFICATION,” by 
Professor George Winter Mitchell; 

**A NEW AUTHOR’S CONTRACT,” in full; 


Reports from many magazine editors of 
what they require from writers; 


Ten leading authors in a Forum discussion. 


These and Other Features 


In the November WRITER 


Send 25c in stamps for this unusual issue. 
Send $2.50 for a year’s subscription to 
THE WRITER 
HARV ARD SQU ARE _CAMBRIDGE E, » MA ASS. 





AUTHORS! POETS! WRITERS! 


Only 39 cents per 1000 words with carbon copy, for neatly, 
promptly, and correctly typing your manuscripts in strict conformity 
to Editorial requirements. Poems, le per line. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. TEST my typing. You'll be pleased. 


DELBERT RAY FLIPPO 
2501 Apple Street Lincoln, Nebr. 











SYNDICATE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


The possibilities for ambitious writers to syn- 
dicate their work to the 900 daily newspapers 
of the country are far in excess of short story, 
photoplay, verse, and song writing. Don’t 
send manuscripts, but write today for full 
details, free. 


W. L. GORDON SYNDICATE, Dept. 1, 
714 B. of R. C. Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

















CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 


| For 25c our last monthly list. Has over 
| 90 contests and 1,000 prizes with cash 

value over $100,000. Thomas & Co., 
| Publishers of Lists, East Haddam, Conn. 

















DOES YOUR MANUSCRIPT CATCH THE 
EDITOR'S ? 
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: LENNIGER, JR 


New 
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TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. : 


NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 











accurately 
Carbon 


Manuscripts promptly and 
copied for 50c per thousand words. 


copy free. All other typing at reasonable 
rates. 

JENNIE McCALL 
R-9, Knoxville, Tenn. 











TYPING TELLS 


Let experts type, correct, revise those MSS. 

Letter perfect work 60c per M with carbon. 

Revision extra. Speed, Service, Satisfaction. 
THE WRITESHOP 

763 West Tenth St., San Pedro, Cal. 











WRITERS! AUTHORS! 


Let me do your typing. I guarantee 
neat, accurate work and prompt service. 


Mss.—50c per 1000 words. 
Poems—2c per line. 
FRIEDA M. WENDLING 

107-38 Baltic St. Jamaica, N. Y. 
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NOW WHAT DOES THAT MEANP 
(Continued from page 14) 


Thus treated, the line or lines will «be 
mapped out and you will have a clear pic- 
ture of the metrical structure of the poem. 

Pause. Pause is a mechanical device, 
occurring anywhere in a line, to halt or 
slow up the movement of poetry. Its pur- 
pose is to secure variety in the music. Mil- 
ton, perhaps the greatest master of music 
in English verse, has this passage : 

From branch to branch the smaller birds with 

_ songs 

Solaced the woods,|and spread their painted 

_ wings, _ 

Till even;|nor then the solemn nightingale 

Ceased warbling,|but all night tuned her lays.| 

Others, | in silver lakes and rivers, | bathed 

Their downy breast;|the swan, with arched 

neck ; 

Between her white wings mantling proudly,| 

rows 

Her state with oary feet.| ... 

The pause is secured by a nice arrange- 
ment of the thought, so that the voice is 
forced to pause at certain intervals because 
the thought pauses there. 


Caesura. This is a “pause” that the Eliz- 














M* METHOD OF HELPING a fiction writer 
is first of all to make a careful study of 
his individual needs and then meet those 


needs. I use no lesson sheets, no printed 
assignments or set criticisms. Invariably 
each writer presents different problems. 


Within the period for which the student is 
enrolled I undertake to read and criticize 
all he writes and to take complete charge 
of his entire writing program. 


I do not teach writing as such. I assume 
the student writes fair English. I do not 
want to duplicate college courses or general 
courses in literature. Writers come to me 
with rejected manuscripts and I tell them 
what is the matter with them. We collab- 
orate with the object of selling. 


During the past summer my students, 
mostly beginners, have sold stories to the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Harper's Magazine, 
Collier’s Weekly, Atlantic Monthly, and sev- 
eral of the lesser magazines. 


Writers who wish to examine the methods 


342 Madison Avenue 





Professional Literary Training 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author of stories in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s and elsewhere, Author of ‘“‘Narrative Technique.”’ 


of plot building worked out by. Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin and myself at Columbia ’ 
University, which I use in all my teaching, 

can do so by securing a copy of our new 
book, “Narrative Technique,” which I will 

be glad to secure for them from the pub- 
lishers here in New York and to forward 

to any address on receipt of $2.50, plus 
postage. 

The fees for my instruction by mail are: 
Preliminary two-months course, $25.00; 
four months’ term of Technique of the 
Short Story, $60.00; four months’ term of 
Professional Collaboration, $120.00; single 
manuscripts, $10.00. Payiment in install- 
ments can be arranged. 

If you wish to apply for study with ‘me, 
I suggest that you send me a manuscript 
together with a letter about yourself and a 
check for $10. With my criticism of the 
manuscript I will advise you what course 
of study, if any, I think you should pursue. 
If later you enroll, the fee paid will be ap- 
plied to the cost of the course. 


New York City 

















abethan writers prescribed for the middle 
of the line, or at a definite point near the 
middle. The Greeks used this form of 
pause as an arbitrary break in the middle 
of their lines. The early users of the six- 
foot iambic line (Alexandrine) fixed the 
caesura at the end of the third foot; while 
in the five-foot iambic lines the pause came 
at the end of the second foot. Milton, how- 
ever, and Spencer before him, worked to- 
wards a greater freedom in the placing of 
the caesura, for the sake of greater variety 
in music—so much so that Milton was fond 
of putting the caesura immediately after 
the first syllable. In the passage quoted 
from Milton in the preceding definition, 
note the effect of omitting the caesura en- 
tirely from the first line; this has the effect 


‘of allowing the movement to gather more 


and more power, so that the pause when it 
comes in the second line is thereby the more 
effective. Swinburne was fond of varying 
the position of the caesura, then following 
such a passage with one in which it was 
placed at regular intervals, as: 


God most high, 
Whose life is as a flower’s to live and die, 


Whose light is everlasting: | Lord, whose 
breath 

Speaks music through the deathless lips of 
death 


Whereto time’s heart rings answer: | Bard, 
whom time 
Hears, | and is vanquished with a wandering 
rhyme 
That once thy lips made fragrant: | Seer, 
whose sooth 
Joy knows not well,| but sorrow knows for 
truth, 
Being priestess of thy soothsayings: | Love, 
what grace 
Shall these twain find at last before thy face? 
Note how. cleverly Swinburne has in- 
serted caesuras after “hears” and “well” in 
order to break up the monotony that the 
reader might feel as the result of the regular 
placing of the pause throughout the series 
three syllables from the end of the line. 
The writer hopes that the above defini- 
tions will do more than merely define: 
rather that. they will also lead his readers 
to put the principles involved, such as 
“quantity” and “pause,” into practice in 
their own work. Other definitions will fol- 
low next month. 
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200 SHEETS 
AND $ 1 
100 ENVELOPES POSTAGE 


Amazing bargain, high-¢ grade clear white bond paper, smooth writing 
surface, size 6x7 ine With envelopes to match. 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PRINTED FREE 

on every sheet and envelope in rich dark blue ink, up to four lines. Our 
price does not allow variations, The type is Plate Gothic, noted for its 
clearness and good taste. A rich personal stationery you will be de- 
lighted to use. An ideal gift a with your friend’s name. Write or 
print name and address exact. 3i° iv want it. Send $1.00 west of 
Denver, and cutside of U. ind We prepay postage. Money re- 
funded if not satisfied. Order’ x 

THE NATIONAL PRINT SHOP 
BOX 1483, DEPT. 17 WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUCCESS AND CHARACTER 
DEVELOPMENT ARTICLES 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Wanted short articles and department material on such 
subjects as: success, applied psychology, character de- 
velopment, personality, leadership, vocational guidance, 
Americanism, social problems, faith, prayer, etc., all nee 
the standpoint of young men and young women. We also 
desire write-ups of brave or successful young people. 
Must be thoroughly scientific, psychological, and prac- 
tical. Give practical plans; tell how, instead of preaching 
at our readers. At the same time, material must have a 
truly religious or character development tone. We will 
be glad to send syllabus of departments and suggestions 
to writers who have specialized in the “success’ field 
from the scientific point of view. 


Address Success Editor. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 
David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. 
OMAR. 5 Rc 22 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED BY EXPERTS 


Editors are attracted by beautifully-typed, well-arranged manu- 
scripts. We guarantee to return your manuscript promptly, free 
from errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation, and paragraphing. 
We make a business of manuscript typing and KNOW OUR 
BUSINESS. Legible carbon copy. Rates, 70c per 1000 words. 
Poems, 2c per } 


KINGSLEY TYPING BUREAU 
341 Lincoln Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 




















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Promptly in accordance with 
the requirements of publishers. 


FRANCES E. LANGSTON 
Box 126, St. Augustine, Fla. 














WHAT’S AHEAD OF YOU? 


It startles you when you think how few manuscripts 
you’re selling—and how hard you’re working. 

My service will increase your sales and lessen your 
labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 


OOK PRINTING 


Large or small editions of books attractively pro- 

duced. Also, scenario copywriting service. Com- 

plete service for writers incl sales ti 
Revising and editing by expert staf. Write for book and 
other printing prices. Ask for free copy of our book “Cashing 
in on Talent,” a useful book for writers. 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est. 12 Years. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22 
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IT PAYS TO WRITE 


Short Story Writing — Photoplay Writing — Stage 
Play Writing — Newspaper Work — offers money, 
fame, power. A Literary Career through Expert 
Assistance by Distinguished Authors and_ well- 
known Editors and Newspapermen. Also a Manu- 
script Sales i gree om handling the work of new 
and established ters. 

Plot Chart and 70 page Copyright Book Free. 

THE HARVARD COMPANY 

253-263 Chroni 














cle Bidg., San Francisco, Callf. 
TYPING SERVICE 
Manuscripts, Poetry, etc., copied. Attrac- 
tive arrangement. Neat, accurate work, done 
promptly. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 2c 
line. Carbon free. 
ANNA M. MAGINNIS 
603 N. Jefferson St., Abingdon, III. 





AUTHORS 
Manuscripts revised, corrected and neatly 
typed ready for the publisher, at 75c per 
1000 words, with carbon copy. 
EDNA EATON 
Phillips, Nebr. 








“TRY ME 


Manuscripts will receive personal attention; 
I type them for 50c a thousand words; 
poems, 2c a line. 

E. C. RYAN, 
3012 Walton Ave., 








Cleveland, O. 





ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 
A professional author’s helper will do that tedious 
typing for you, also revise, criticize or market your 
MSS. 50c to $2.00, depending upon the service desired. 
Northwestern Typing Bureau 
Apt. 101, 385 11th St., Portland, Ore. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


50c to $1.00 per thousand words. Prompt 
and efficient service. 
JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 
Cary, North Carolina 








AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, bond paper ; 
errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation corrected, 
carbon copy, work guaranteed. 50c per 1000 words ; 
booklengths. 45c per 1000 words; poems, Ic per line. 
FIVE LIVE MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


RENA C. VAN CISE 














538 North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
& GAS 


STOMACH cans 


Indigestion, Colic, Pain in Right Side, Gall- 

Trouble. Everything failed, even 2 operations, 

before finding help I’ll tell you about FREE. 
MADELINE E. UNGER, 

Dept. E-204, 22 Quincy St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


Farbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave. New York 
City. Editor, B. C. Forbes. Issued Ist and 15th 
of each month; 25c a copy: $5.00 a year. “We 
are always in the market for articles on busi- 
ness and financial subjects of current interest. 
We make a feature of success stories, but are 
not interested in fiction. Articles should be writ- 
ten in simple language, not over 3,000 words, 
with illustrations if possible. We use poems of 
an inspirational nature. We report on manuscripts 
within one week, and pay on publication. Our 
rates depend entirely upon quality of work—$25 
to $150; poems $15. 


The Photo-Miniature, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Editor, John A. Tennant. Isued monthly; 
40c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use monographs 
on photographic subjects, 12,000 to 15,000 words; 
$50 paid on acceptance; must be technically accu- 
rate, up-to-date, severely condensed and interest- 
ing. Apply to Editor before preparing or sub- 
mitting outline of proposed work.” 


Young People’s Weckly, Elgin, Ill. David C. 
Cook, Jr., Managing Editor. “This is a Sunday- 
school story paper for readers from seventeen 
to twenty-two years of age. Short stories from 
2,000 to 2,700 words. Characters should be Amer- 
ican young men and young women from nineteen 
to twenty-two years of age. Should have plot, 
quick ‘action, suspense, mystery, thrill, and heart 
appeal. But must be high-class literature in the 
best sense of the term. Nothing cheap or sug- 
gesting melodrama or biood and thunder will be 
considered. May deal with Sunday-school, ad- 
venture, exploration, business, farm life, success, 
pioneer days, etc., but must carry a real message 
to the young people of today. The following 
elements are not wanted: Love-making, married 
life, crime, death-bed scenes, theatre, card playing, 
dancing, drinking, swearing, slang, dialect, labor 
vs. capital, politics, unnatural and uncalled-for 
sacrifice, ‘saccharine sentimentalism.’ Short arti- 
cles from 100 to 150 words are desired for the 
following departments: 1. Hall of Fame (young 
people who have made an outstanding success in 
some way, with photo). 2. How to Succeed (in 
business, professional life, etc.; how to gain self- 
confidence, personality, will power, and poise). 
3. Friendship (how to gain, keep and develop 
true friendships). 4. How to Think (suggestions 
on how to use the mind in study and in solving 
life’s problems). 5. Americanism (discussion 
ideals of true Americanism). 6. The Church 
(what constitutes a good church member). Arti- 
cles for the above should be practical, each cover- 
ing one definite concrete topic, telling ‘how’ in- 
stead of ‘why.’ Merely inspirational material is 
not desired. In addition to department material, 
a few longer feature articles (1,000 words), il- 
lustrated by two to five photos, can be used. 
Should deal with successful young people, science, 
invention, religious movements, etc. Seasonable 
stories and articles should be submitted four 
months in advance of publication. Booklet of 
instructions to writers and specimen copy sent 
upon request. Reports promptly. Pays upon 
acceptance.” 
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Fiction House, Inc., 461 8th Ave., New York 
City. “A new love story magazine will appear 
for the first time in December. We are in im- 
mediate need of love stories of the melodramatic, 
heart-throb type. The preferred length for stories 
is three to six thousand words; novelettes, ten to 
fifteen thousand, and serials, thirty to eighty 
thousand. Poems are also wanted. Prompt deci- 
sion, and payment on acceptance.” 





Fawcett’s Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn., “is in 
the market for short sport stories with a romantic 
angle, and for brief personality sketches on pic- 
turesque young women. Photographs must ac- 
company all human interest features. The maga- 
zine is at present fairly well stocked with first 
person confession stories or serials, and detective 
and general fiction material. Payment is from 
two to four cents a word, immediately on accept- 
ance. 





The Maltcaser, L. B. 385, Grinnell, Ia. Editor, 
Harry Lambly. Monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “This is purely a student’s publication. All 
contributions are free. It is humorous in nature 
with a large book review section and several 
pages of light verse. We also use short stories 
of the lighter type and short sketches. We use 
no photographs. We report on manuscripts at 
once.” 

Radio Age, 500 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, II. 
Editor, F. A. Smith. Monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “Only technical radio material is wanted. 
We use photographs. We report on material 
within a few days, and pay one to two cents a 
word on publication.” 





The Bookman, 244 Madison Ave., New York 
City, does not have annual contests. The an- 
nouncement in our November issue concerning 
their contests was made in error. 





Popular Radio, 627 W. 43rd St., New York City. 
Editor, Kendall Banning. Monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We like articles up to 6,000 words 
that carry helpful, interesting and always authori- 
tative information about new developments in 
radio, ranging from new inventions to new appli- 
cations of radio and new uses of radio apparatus. 
We report within three days and pay 2c a word 
for features, lc a word for department items, 

2 to $3 for photos, on acceptance.” 





Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y. Editor, Harry 
E. Maule. Issued bi-weekly; 25c a copy; $5.00 a 
year. “We use short stories, 4,000 to 10,000 
words; novelettes, complete novels, serials on ad- 
venture, mystery, out-of-doors, business, humor. 
Must contain strong plot and action and mascu- 
line appeal; no sex appeal. We report within 
two weeks, and pay on acceptance. Our rates 
vary, as arranged with contributors.” 





National Advertising, 20 E. 18th St., New York 
City. Editor, John Howie Wright. Monthly; 50c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use only those articles 
of interest to national advertisers.” 


(Continued on page 58) 








$100 Prize for SHORT STORY | 


Write for full details of this prize offer, 
and also how Dr. Richard Burton, 
“greatest authority of them all,” is 
teaching Short-Story Writing by mail 
with splendid success. His students 
have made many thousands from their 
stories. Here is a real training course 
with individual criticism and grading 
of your work—not a cut and dried 
affair. Also a Special Criticism Serv- 
Dr.Burton ice by Dr. Burton on your completed 
stories. Send today for booklet, ‘Short-Story 
Writing,” and learn how to try for the $100 prize. 
Special rate and Profit-Sharing Plan. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
334 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers collaboration with new writers on stories, pho- 
toplays. etc., on profit-sharing basis; also Criticism 
and Sales Service. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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"MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
E To Type 


I will type MSS., correct minor mistakes, etc. 
Rates Reasonable. 


M. G. WALSH 
20 Walnut St., Newark, N. J. 













YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 


In Your Own Business 
Write for our Free Booklet which shows 
52 ways to start a profitable business of 
your own in your own home or office. 

Little or no investment, 


DOWNS Co. 
2330 claws cots Ave., St. awe Minn. 








LAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. ! place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 


You are satisfied with everything 
about your manuscript except its 














appearance, let me prepare it. You'll 
be more than satisfied. One Dollar 
per M words. 50% reduction on 


initial work. 
JOHN LANGTON 
4311 Linton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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WRITERS’ REVIEW 


The Compact Monthly of Value. 
For Writers who produce to sell. 
A free Supplement is sent monthly 
to subscribers. Rush your order. 


B@- $1.00 a year, 12 good issues. “G8 

















Order from WRITERS’ REVIEW, Dept. D, WAYNE, PA. 














A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 
) y can Easily Be Yours 
Trados Model No. 25 corrects now all ill-shaped 
b noses —- pelnieenty. permanently, and com- 
fortably at home. It is the only adjustable, safe 
and guaranteed patent device that will actually give 
you a perfect looking nose. Over 90,000 satisfied 
users. For years recommended by pajsicions. Six- 
teen years of experience in manufacturing Nose 
Shapers is at your service. Model 25 Junior for 
children. Write for testimonials and free booklet, 
which tells you how to obtain a perfect looking nose. 
M. TRI ok Pioneer Roobesieg Y yu 
Dept. 2563, Binghamton 











Mystery Stories 
Are in Demand 


All the world loves a mystery, and trained 
writers of this fascinating type of story always 
command a_ responsive, good-paying market. 
Carolyn Wells’ book, described below, is one of 
the most complete expositions ever written on 
this subject. The author has sold more mystery 
stories perhaps than any other living writer. 


The Techniqueof the | 
MYSTERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 






Mystery stories compel 
reading. An editor is 
only human, after all, 
and the tense situations. 
the suspense, the test of 
his own deductive pow- 
ers, lead him on to the 
conclusion. Then if the 
whole construction is 
good, the idea clever, 
the plot handled in an 
original way, a check is 
going to be forthcoming. 
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The_ Technique 
of the 
MYSTERY STORY 


Some Subjects 
This Book 


Treats 


The Passion for Solv- 
ing Mysteries; Ghost 
Stories; Detective Sto- 
ries; the Real Detec- 
: tive’s Work; Deduction 

Used in Everyday Life; 
the Real Sherlock Holmes; Clues; the Murder Theme; the 
amg = A Theme; the Mysterious Disappearance; the Victim. 
the Criminal; the Suspects; Plot; Suspense, etc. 

Handsome maroon-colored cloth eorer gi lettered. 
336 pages; price, postpaid, 


Let This Book Show You How to- 


suceced in this inviting field as Carolyn Wells has. You can 
do it if you follow the information she gives in this book. 
Don’t wait—send the coupon today. 


— oe ee wn es ae ae ee 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I enclose $2 (M. 0., currency or check) for which please 
send me a copy of ‘‘The Technique of the Mystery Story.’’ 
by Carolyn Wells 
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INTIMATE NOTES ON NOVEL 
WRITING 


(Continued from page 22) 


steamer Carmania gently rolling off the 
Grand Banks and my machine rolling off 
nothing but the words you read—it is so 
firmly fastened to its own little table. Some- 
times I shall write up on deck, sometimes in 
the smoking room—wherever, in fact, I 
choose to pick it up and carry it. From 
Liverpool to London I shall set it on my 
lap in the railway carriage and begin my 
first “English Letter,” which will then be 
due. It is my purpose to “fly” from London 
to Paris via the Air Express, and, of course, 
I shall use my portable en route. In the 
Alps I shall take my typewriter on climbing 
tours and write some of my copy on top of 
the Rigi or some other of the smaller moun- 
tains. In the Spring—in the Lido, outside 
of Venice, and along the Arno just outside 
of Florence I hope to do a great deal of 
work out of doors. None of this program 
is an effort to be bizarre. In my case it is 
one of necessity. Incidentally, I point my 
moral by trying to illustrate the flexibility, 
the practicability, the indispensabitity to me 
of my portable typewriter. And I do not 
think that my case is so tremendously ex- 
ceptional. 

In these days we must write our copy on 
the typewriter, so there is no alternative. 
So, next time you buy a typewriter, buy a 
portable and then your “works” goes along 
with your work and both may be at your 
side always, everywhere. 





THE CHRISTMAS -MESSAGE BY 
PEN AND PHOTOGRAPH 


(Continued from page 23) 


photographer at the Christmas season! 
Think of the heart and soul of humanity 
which is bared at this time! 1 wonder 
whether or not most of us really have the 
eyes to see and the ears to hear; and | 
might add, the heart to understand it all. 
There is happiness and tragedy, hope and 
black despair, side by side. Sometimes, 
only a windowpane separates cold and hun- 
ger from warmth and food. .I know how 
often I have seen the white, pinched face 
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of a little child pressed close to the plate- 
glass window of some restaurant where 
griddle-cakes were being fried in the show 
window. Would that pen, camera or brush 
could truthfully portray the face of that 
child! Then, again, we have the Christ- 
mas-tree, with presents heaped about and a 
happy child, laughing with delight at the 
good things which loving parents and 
friends have asked Santa Claus to deliver. 
What a contrast! Both are true to life. 
It seems to me that the writer, whichever 
side of the picture he tries to portray, will 
find that his pen and his camera together 
will yield a splendid result, provided that 
he puts his heart and soul into the work. 
In my opinion, to write a good. Christmas- 
story or article and illustrate it, as it should 
be done, requires that the writer become 
as a little child again. In no other way can 
he see the very heartbeats of Christmas 
which carries such a tremendous dramatic 
appeal to old and young. How a picture 
does help to tell the story and how it helps 
the writer make it ring true! More and 
more, the camera is becoming as much a 
part of the writer’s equipment as his type- 
writer. It becomes his notebook as well 
as his source of attractive illustrations. 
Perhaps I have not succeeded as well as 
I might to bring out my point; but I hope 
that my readers will understand, at least 
part of it, so that they will grasp the great 
opportunity now at hand for them to step 
forward in their chosen work and also help 
to make this world a better place in which 
to live. Whether it be fiction or fact, a good 
Christmas-story or article, well illustrated, 
may become a tremendous power for good 
and happiness. After all, is not service to 
others and true understanding of their prob- 
lems the rock upon which all real literary 
success must be built? The camera has a 
very important part to play, and it does it 
splendidly, when used with skill and a clear 
understanding of the place it occupies in the 
modern literary world. Therefore, at this 
Christmas-time, let the pen and the camera 
combine to catch the good cheer, happiness, 
pathos, and very soul of Christmas in order 
to make the Christmas of 1926 all that it 
should be for kiddies and grown-ups. 





20 cents a copy. 75 cents a year. 
THE ORACLE 


A magazine for the lovers of literature and 
literary workers, 
Published Quarterly 
MARCH JULY SEPT.15 CHRISTMAS 

lf you are a lover of literature—if you are 
interested in American literature and wish to 
help struggling writers become known—IF 
YOU ARE A WRITER, you will subscribe 
to THE ORACLE and "get your friends to 
subscribe also. 

IF YOU ARE A WRITER of Short Stories 
MAKE INQUIRIES ABOUT OUR CHRIST- 
MAS SHORT STORY CONTEST 
715 W. 172nd St., New York City 











SEND ME YOUR STORIES 


Professional Author, knowing the market 
and editorial needs will constructively criti- 
cise and, in meritorious instances, revise and 
collaborate on a limited number of manu- 
scripts. Let me show you how to get that 
story across. Enclose a fee of $10.00 with 
every ms. of 2,500 to 10,000 words. Longer 
stuff on special rates. 


Cc. S. MONTANYE 
130 Fort Washington Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 
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FREE INSTRUCTION TO WRITERS 
We are publishers and not a: correspondence school, 
But we have created a department through which 
much valuable instruction is offered free to persons 
interested in literary pursuits. 
Ask for details and our free booklet, “Plugging 
One’s Way Into Print.” 
Writers’ Advisory Department, 
GENERAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
606 Hippodrome Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


FREE CRITICISM 


WITH TYPING SERVICE 
MSS. typewritten, 50c per 1000 words—this includes 
FREE general criticism, correction of errors in 
grammar and spelling, and one carbon copy. Poems, 


2c per line. 
. RUSSELL CRAMER 
151 Sinclair Street, Bellevue, Ohio 


THE TYPEWRITIST 
P. O. Box 995 
Jacksonville, Florida 
MSS. 50c per thousand words; poems 
2c a line. Neatness, Accuracy, Tech- 
nique and Dispatch. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


The Midland, Box 457, Iowa City, Iowa. Edi- 
tors, J. T. Frederick and F. L. Mott. Issued bi- 
monthly; 20c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We need 
poems, short stories and essays of high literary 
value and distinction. The Midland is not a com- 
mercial magazine, and does not pay for contribut- 
tions.” 


The Girls’ Companion, Elgin, Ill. David C. 
Cook, Jr., Managing Editor. “This is a Sunday- 
school story paper for girls from thirteen to seven- 
teen years of age. Short stories from 2,000 to 
2,400 words in length. Characters should be 
American girls from seventeen to twenty years 
of age. Motive and theme should have to do 
with the girl and her chums. Adults and their 
interests should be given minor parts, if any. 
There should be a worth while message growing 
out of adjustments between girls, rather than 
between girls and adults. The appeal should be 
made to the womanly instincts of the modern 
gir] in her relationship to the great universal sis- 
terhood. The theme should be tremendously 
worth while, bringing out qualities of heroism, 
loyalty, fair play, and sacrifice on the part of the 
heroine. The purpose should be to draw the 
reader away from that which is petty, catty, selfish 
and self-righteous, and turn her attention to that 
which is truly womanly and worth while. Stories 
must have real plot, a thrilling situation, quick 
action, suspense, and sometimes mystery. We 
have no use for that point of view which says 
that stories for ‘teen age girls should be merely 
pretty, quietly entertaining, instructive. and senti- 
mental. The girl longs for thrill, action and 
heroism to the same extent as does her brother, 
even if it is more difficult for her to achieve these 
things in real life. Stories for the Companion 
must have this thrill and action, but kept on a 
high literary and moral plane. We cannot use 
stories of love and romance, theatre, dancing, 
card playing, crime, etc. In addition to stories, 
we can use short articles (each 100 to 500 
words) for the following departments: The Girl 
Athlete, The Young Hostess, Frolics, Stunt Night, 
How to Dress, How to be Beautiful, Personality, 
The Home Maker, What is Proper, Friendship, 
How to be Popular, The Girl’s Religious Life, 
School Days, Successful Girls (with photo), 
Brave Deeds, Nature’s Wonders, Incidents and 
Anecdotes of Girl Life. Besides department ma- 
terial we use one feature article (1,000 words) 
illustrated by two to five photographs in each 
number. This should deal with some theme of 
special interest to girl readers. Seasonable stories 
or articles should be submitted four months in 
advance of publication. Report promptly. Pay- 
ment upon acceptance.” 


Salesman’s Journal, 343 W. 26th St., New York 
City. Editor, Chas. M. Wieland. Monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use anything of in- 
terest to the itinerant vendor, to benefit the Direct 
Selling Field—educational and inspirational arti- 
cles with a touch of humor and fiction if the 
same is linked with facts. We sometimes use 
photographs, if applied to article. We pay ap- 


proximately one-half cent a word on acceptance, 
reporting within the month received.” 


Outdoor Recreation, Mt. Morris, Ill. Editor, 
Dan B. Starkey. Monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “At present we are ov erloaded with manu- 
scripts and are accepting practically nothing un- 
less it may be something unusually good and ac- 
companied with some good photographs.” 


Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, Geo. Horace Lorimer. 
Weekly; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use short 
stories, 5,000 to 9,000 words; serials, articles, 
short humorous articles and humorous verse, 
poetry. Photographs are usually supplied with 
the articles they illustrate; however, some are 
used as fillers. Manuscripts are usually reported 
on within 48 hours, and paid for on acceptance. 
We have no fixed rates. Price is determined by 
the merit of the manuscript.” 


Delmarvian People’s Magazine, 11 North St., 
Dover, Del. Editor, Lavinia C. Roscoe. Monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use clean fiction, 
8,000 to 12,000 words; heart interest poems not 
over 16 lines; short articles on matters of cur- 
rent interest; farm, household and_ children’s 
stuff.” 


Dew Drobs, Elgin, Ill. Weekly. Editor, David 
C. Cook, Jr. “We use short stories 700 to 900 
words, suitable in matter and style for children 
from six to nine years. Stories should have ac- 
tion and thrill, but must also have helpful teach- 
ings. There must be something more than the 
narration of some occupation, play, party, visit 
to the farm, etc. Something out of the ordinary 
must take place. There should be a real plot, 
with suspense, surprise and climax. Omit, how- 
ever, robbers, crime, arrests, cruelty to animals 
or people, etc. Tell about boys and girls about 
eight years of age. Leave mamma, papa, and 
other adults out, or make them minor characters. 
For every girl character there should be two 
stories with boy characters. The story with both 
boy and girl characters is especially desirable. 
Stories with flowers, trees and inanimate objects 
as characters, whose purpose is to give informa- 
tion, are seldom available. Nonsense stories with 
objects or animals talking, or of fairies or gob- 
lins, etc., are never available. Very short verse 
for children is used, and items (not sermonettes), 
Talks to Mothers, Talks with Boys and Girls, 
Things to Do, and Knowledge Box. Seasonable 
stories or articles should be submitted eight 
months in advance of _ publication. Reports 
promptly. Pays on acceptance. Booklet of sug- 
gestions and specimen copy sent upon request.’ 


The Voice, 720 N. Sycamore St., North Man- 
chester, Ind. ‘We are in the market for poetry 
and free verse. However, we do not pay for 
manuscript at this time.” 


Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, H. H. Windsor, Jr. Monthly; 25c a 
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copy; $2.50 a year in U. S. “We use no poems, 
but do use photographs. We report on _material 
within 48 hours, and pay on acceptance.” 


Nation’s Business, care U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. Editor, Merle Thorpe. 
Monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles from 2,500 to 3,000 words in length, on 
subjects of general interest to the average busi- 
ness man. We report on material within ten days 
to two weeks, and pay on acceptance. We have 
no fixed rate, paying according to subject matter, 
method of treatment and reputation of the author.” 





The Mottoette Co., 29 E. Ohio St., Chicago, II. 
“We are in the market for clever verse for mot- 
toes; we do not care for Christmas or occasional 
verse. Authors should submit verse with stamped 
envelope for return, and reports will be made on 
available material within ten days after its receipt. 
Payment according to value of contributions, on 
acceptance thereof.” 


Countryside, Elgin, Ill. David C. Cook, Jr., Man- 
aging Editor. “This isa Sunday-school story paper 
for the entire farm family and Sunday-school. Sto- 
ries wanted from 2,000 to 2,400 words dealing with 
life on the farm. Must bring in the entire family 
as characters, giving each some part in the action, 
even if only a minor one. The problem or mo- 
tive must be one that concerns the welfare of 
the entire family, although it may also have to 
do with the welfare of the neighborhood. Stories 
of orphans or half-orphans are not wanted, as the 
typical family is not represented. The setting 
must be in the open country, not in the small 
town or village. Should emphasize human inter- 
est rather than technical side of farm life. Must 
have quick action, suspense, heart appeal, and a 
tremendously worth while situation. But should 
convey a real farm life message of a helpful or 
religious nature. Departments in Countryside are 
for the entire family, but especially for the chil- 
dren and young people. Items 100 to 300 words 
each; should interest all ages and have to do with 
the moral, welfare, social, amusement, and educa- 
tional sides of farm life, not with technical farm- 
ing. The following are principal departments: 
Us Folks (short editorial paragraphs), Country 
Reporter (news of interest to the farm family 
or Sunday-school), Our Home (how to make 
home life more delightful), How to Make Things 
(especially for children), How to Grow Things, 
Live Stock, Farm Club Boys and Girls, Outdoor 
Fun, Games and Parties, Puzzles and Stunts, 
Farm Life Incidents, Wonders of Nature, Our 
Animal Friends, Curious Photos, and so on. No 
items for the above is considered unless it deals 
with country life or with some object found on 
the farm or typical of the farm. Seasonable 
stories and articles should be submitted four 
months in advance of publication. Booklets of 
instruction and specimen copy sent upon request. 
Reports promptly. Pays upon acceptance.” 





Paris Nights, 584 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is in immediate need of the following type 
of material: “Sex stories, cleverly plotted, with 


(Continued on page 62) 





AMBROSE H. THOMAS 


“I consider Ambrose H. Thomas one of the 
greatest all-round authors and critics of today. 
His ability has long been proven by helping 
others get a start.” —E. A. D. 

And Thomas, along with other great artists — Mar- 
guette, Rahnn, de Plaude, Silvers, those who know fic- 
tion — is writing exclusively for America’s greatest 


author’s publication, AUTHORS’ INTERNATIONAL. 
AUTHORS’ INTERNATIONAL 
(A King-Royal Publication) 
300 GENESEE ST. TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
$1.00 a year. 10c a copy. 
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Wuart Asout Your BritisH RIGHTS? 


Why lose half the value of your story? 
We are in touch with Canadian and old 
country magazines. Get started in this 
new field. Send us your manuscript or 
American printed story for marketing in 
British Empire. Rates upon application. 


THE WRITER’S INSTITUTE 
401 Lombard Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. 











SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 

During December I will type your MSS. for 

25¢e a thousand words, including carbon copy ; 

poetry for lc a line. These unusual rates are 

for one month only, so take advantage NOW. 
JOS. F. ROBINSON 

5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





A BARGAIN — JUST LOOK! 


Will type your manuscript to perfection for only 40c 
per 1000 words; poems Ic per line. Two carbon 
copies, 10% discount on future work you send me. 
ADELAIDE P. NEVIN 
408 So. Pacific Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FOR 25c 
I will type any article up to 1000 words in length 
and prepay return postage. Have 7 years’ typing 


experience and this offer is to acquaint you with my 
work. Extremely low typing rates. Won’t you give 


me a trial? 
N. S. CARLSON 
P. O. Box 667X, St. Louis, Mo. 
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needed, for faults of composition, punctuation, 


“ “ 


words, beyond which special rates are made. 


T. C. O'Donnell 


—recently editor of THE Wnriter’s DiceEst, and formerly editor of Wayside Tales and Outing, 
author of five successful books, and contributor to popular and trade magazines, offers a con- 
structive criticism service that is of exceptional value to writers—because it has for its back- 
ground a knowledge of what the editors in every field are looking for, and, as a result of a 
long experience in writing and selling to editors, of how to write acceptably and how to 
prepare manuscripts in the most attractive form. 


My DETAILED CRITICISM includes the 


actual correction of manuscripts, where such is 


grammar and the manuscript’s manner of 
preparation—and also a letter explaining in 
detail all such corrections, and criticising the 


Manuscripts up to 1,000 words, $1.00 
4 “ © 32,000 6: $2.00 


a and Songs, Sc a line. 


For manuscripts over 5,000 words long, add 50c for each additional 1,000 words up to 30,000 


I also offer a typing service—featuring neatness and attention to misspelled words and 
grammatical errors—by expert typists familiar with the preparing of manuscripts. Fine quality 
bond paper used. One complete carbon copy. 


My service will give complete satisfaction—otherwise money cheerfully refunded. Address 


T. C. O'DONNELL, 35 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


manuscript as a whole from the standpoint of 
idea and discussing the general handling and 
salability of the idea, also a list of markets to 
which the manuscript is best adapted. My 
rates are based upon the thoroughness of the 
Service offered, as follows: 


“37000 “ $3.00 
“5000 “ $5.00 


The rate is 75c for each 1,000 words. 























PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting  illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them, Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our [IIlus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, §$2.85: 
Foreign, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 











HENRY S. CANBY TALKS TO 
WRITERS 


(Continued from page 31) 


Southern Italy, I could within fifteen min- 
utes disclose to my reader what the book 
was about. It would not be necessary for 
me to wade through the entire volume in 
order to write a review about it. However, 
the matter of reading the whole of a book, 
or parts of it rests with the reviewer him- 
self. If his professional conscience doesn’t 
bother him, very well.” 

To the one intending a career of book re- 
views, Mr. Canby has the following to say: 
“Make up your mind what field you are 
competent in—pure criticism of literature, 
or sociology, biology, or some such special 
subject. Make a thorough preparation for 
the field in which you wish to enter. Deve!op 
your technique while writing your reviews. 
The book review has generally one point. 
Make that point we!l and outstanding. It 
takes a rare mind to review a large range of 
books. Try to stick to one endeavor. And 
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let me say that it takes a lot more knowl- 
edge to write a damning review than a fa- 
vorable one. As you say, those who have 
no idea of what they’re reviewing usually 
give the book a favorable notice. But re- 
member, hack reviewing (not good review- 
ing) is an amateur’s job, and a poor one, 
at that. It’s agreeable, though, if you don’t 
need the money.” But Mr. Canby failed to 
add that so many literary critics need the 
money ! 

You have doubtless heard the time-hon- 
ored observation: “Oh, he’s merely a critic. 
Critics are not creators, you know.” Well, 
Henry Seidel Canby thinks otherwise. 

“There is nothing in that assertion,” he 
asserted. “There never has been. The fact 
that a critic can’t write a novel is no indica- 
tion that he doesn’t know how to criticize 
someone else’s novel. In my experience, I 
have found that it is only the occasional 
good novelist who is likewise a good critic. 
To be sure, there have been good critics and 
good creators at the same time; Coleridge, 
for example. But to expect a critic to 
criticize what he has created is positively 
absurd. He is simply expected to write a 
convincing review of the book, that’s all.” 

Who are some of Mr. Canby’s examples 
of good critics? Well, Stuart P. Sherman, 
a rival editor, for one; H. L. Mencken, “in 
his own way,” for another. The same for 
Heywood Broun—‘“in his own field.” But 
according to Mr. Canby, there are not many 
professional critics, and he rather deplores 
that fact. 





THE CLIMAX 


Don’t think that a good, strong climax 
makes an acceptable story or photoplay. 
This is a common error of too many young 
writers: They have the false idea that a 
tense, exciting, soul-stirring climax is all 
that is required. The story must be good 
from beginning to end, full of interesting 
situations and developments. Your climax 
may be of unusual strength, but what does 
it matter if the reader of your story, or the 
patron of the picture show, has gone to 
sleep before the climax is reached? 





Have You Arrived as a Writer 
of Juvenile Stories? 
If So, Let’s Get Acquainted 


Have you thought the Sunday-school story field beneath your 
notice? Then you have failed to keep up with the times, at least 
as regards certain publications. A change has taken place, and 
today the best Sunday-school papers are as high class and worthy 
of respect as any juvenile publications in the secular field. 

We are anxious to interest some of the best juvenile writers in 
our big six Sunday-school story papers. In replying mention some 
of the publications which have accepted and published your stories, 
and state which of our papers you would be especially interested in 
writing for. In reply we will send sample copies and hints to 
writers. Our papers include the following: 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY, for readers 17 to 25 years of age. 
THE BOYS’ WORLD, for boys 13 to 17 years of age. 

THE GIRLS’ COMPANION, for girls 13 to 17 years of age. 
WHAT TO DO, for boys and girls from 9 to 12 years of age. 
DEW DROPS, for children from 4 to 8 years of age. 
COUNTRYSIDE, for the entire farm family and country Sunday school. 


Address Manager Story Paper Department, 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 
Elgin ~ - Illinois 

















Earn $3000 to $10,000 a year. Prepare quickly dur- 
ing spare time. Aliso earn while you iearn. New easy 
method. Nothing else like it. Send at once for 
book, “Opportunities in Modern Photography” and 
full varticulars. 3 cial offer open now. 


OnAL STUDIO ine. 
Dept. 736 eB. 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 













WRITERS’ ATTENTION! 
Accurate Manuscript Copying 
Mss.—50c per 1000 words. 
Poems—2c per line 
MARGARET MILLER 
1226 Fairview Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











OTHERS ARE SATISFIED 


Send your typing to one who has typed hundreds of 
stories for satisfied clients. Errors in spelling _and 
grammar corrected without extra charges. First 
page sample sent on request. Write today. 
HAZEL B. DONALDSON 
Authors’ Representative 
Hillsboro, Iowa 











FREE TYPING! 


MSS. sent for Complete Revision during December 
and January at special rate of 60c per thousand words, 
will be typed free. Remittance must accompany MS. 
Constructive Criticism, 25c per thousand words. 


RELIABLE AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
Orlando, Fla. 
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> Carefully typed and revised, $1 thousand 3 
* words. Satisfaction guaranteed. é 
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Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers :: 














The Information you want — 


And— WHEN you want it! 





Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, woras, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here. 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon, 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 59) 


Parisian background, of 1,500 to 2,509 words. 
These stories should be bright, clever and snappy, 
in a light-hearted vein, with the sex interest studi- 
ously presented by the surroundings and general 
atmosphere rather than direct statement. Vul- 
garity and obscene or lascivious material has no 
chance here. Articles of semi-fiction type, about 
Paris and Parisian characters, actresses, artists, 
models, the Montmarte, the Boulevards, etc., of a 
breezy, chatty nature. Clever, humorous poetry 
with sex element. No photographs desired. Rates: 
24c word up; verse, l5c per line; Humor for our 
‘Boudoir Chatter’ Dept., 50c per joke. Payments, 
Ist to 15th of each month of acceptance. Deci- 
sions given in three weeks at most; generally 
within one week.” W. H. Kofoed is kditor. 

Huffman-Maxwell Play Co., 830 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. “We are at all times inter- 
ested in every type of stage play, for amateur, 
little theatre and professional use, such as 
sketches, monologues, children’s plays, full even- 
ing plays, musical comedies, etc. We are not 
interested in scenarios and fiction. We make a 
report in from ten days to two weeks on all 
manuscripts. Return postage must accompany 
manuscripts.” 





The Modern Priscilla, 85 Broad St., Boston, 
Mass., Managing Editor, Chas. B. Marble. Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “The Modern 
Priscilla is devoted to Needlework, Homecrafts 
and Practical Housekeeping—or perhaps a bigger 
and better word would be Home-Making. We 
do not publish fiction. Articles on either of the sub- 
jects above mentioned must be authoritative and 
absolutely practical,as The Modern Priscila is de- 
signed to be as nearly 100% helpful as we can 
make it. We use neither poetry nor photographs. 
We report on material promptly, pay on accept- 
ance at the rate of two cents a word and upward.” 


Flyer Pilot, Flyer Garment Co., Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Editor, Lee Fleming. Isued monthly; sent 
free to mailing list. ‘We want stories of what 
retail merchants have done in Special Sales, Win- 
dow Trims, Advertising, Clerk Training, or any- 
thing that has proven profitable for the retail 
merchant. Each story should state who, when, 
what, how, and the result. We especially want 
photos that illustrate the story; will pay from 
$2 to $4 each for photos. Report on manuscripts 
within three weeks; pay on acceptance, %c to Ic 
per word.” 

Photo Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. Editor, 
A. H. Beardsley. Monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “At the present time we have a consider- 
able amount of material on hand and will not be 
in the market until about January or February, 
when material for the spring and summer issues 
will be of interest. We want practical photo- 
graphic articles of scientific and educational value. 
In every case the technical information should 
outweigh description. We could use some illus- 
trated articles about interesting places, provided 
emphasis was placed on the photography and not 
on the description. For illustrations we pay $1.00 
each, and $3.75 per printed page.” 
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THE DAY’S WORK 
(Continued from page 41) 


DiGEsT, every issue of which I intend to 
beg, borrow or buy, until my own copies 
begin to arrive, has presented things in a 
changed light. So with the aid and advice 
of the Dicest, I’m out to add the Yankee 
market to my conquests. Already I’m in- 
vestigating the possibilities of purchasing 
unused American stamps for enclosure as 
peace offerings to American editors. Per- 
haps they'll see their way clear to accept 
them as gifts. I’m coming, I’m not at all 
sure of the way or when I’m likely to get 
there, but I’ve set out. 
R. LINDNER CLARK. 
‘Bemerton House,” Lang’s Road, 
Ascot Vale. Melbourne, Austratia. 





DEAR Forum Epitor: 

First let me thank you for the help your 
magazine has given me. It is the best. 

Some time back in 1916 I sold a little 
story to the Methodist Book Concern for 
$4.00. That started it. About twenty 
stories and serials of mine had found their 
way into print up to the first of the year 
when I decided to get into the writer's 
game in earnest. Perhaps some of the 
things I have learned may be of heip to 
another. 

First, | got a good critic. Owing to what 
I felt was a severe defect in education, I 
had only attempted to do juvenile stuff. 
He told me some of the things were worthy 
“anything from Harper’s down.” Which 
once again proved the contention that “the 
way to write is to write.” 

Then I have found a way whereby I may 
put myself into the proper mood for the 
particular job I have on hand. For in- 
stance: I have been doing a series of girl- 
stories for Miss MacFarland, of The Portal. 
This lady likes, among other things, a cer- 
tain singing happiness hard to maintain. 
When I have such a story in the making I 
first soak my brain for twenty minutes or 
so in a strong solution of lovely lyrics such 
as those by Noyes and others among my 
scrap-book people. I find that some of the 
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DIGEST 
Print YourOwn 


Cards, stationery, labels, paper, 
circulars, tags, menus, book ete. 
and time, cut cost in 


Job Pi 
Print tor "Others, Big Profits. 
All easy. yee sent. rite for 
catalog of preuees, type, peper, 


EXce ELS! 10 oR cards. on enve! vclopes nape eee. 








Writers’ ATTENTION—T YPING 


Stories, per 1000 words, 50c. Articles, per 1000 
words, 50c; Poems, per line, 3c. Sonnets, verse, etc., 
per line, 3c. All 5 work done on fine grade Hammermill 
Bond paper. One carbon copy, postage paid on 


return work. 
H. L. MARLOWE 
Box 255, Steward, III. 








“Firry Poems By AMERICAN Poets” 


A Co-operative book to be published and sold by the 
authors. A few more persons are invited to join. 
Information gladly given. If interested, please write 
soon, as time is short. Write to: 


JOSEPH DEAN 
1715 Holland Ave., Bronx, New York City 








“*Tis A MARK OF DISTINCTION” 
for a MS. to command editors’ special attention. Let 


me type yours with that effect. Rate 50c per thou- 
sand words; carbon copy and appropriate markets 
cE 


FRE 
GEORGE H. QUEBE 
1728 Ave. I, Galveston, Texas 








PLAYS x77 


We want to read it. Write us at once. We have 
unusual facilities for placing plays with New York 
producing managers. 

PLAYWRIGHT’S SERVICE BUREAU 
1674-F Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


thru to the publisher is ert as hard as “getting 
a message to Garcia. A BADGER TYPED manu- 
script makes it easy. Send yours to us. 


BADGER TYPING BUREAU 











223 Third St., Gr. 3335, Milwaukee 
NUMEROLOGY 
You would be surprised how the number of letters 


in a Title mean either success or failure for the story. 
The same Occult Law applies to your life by the 
name given you at birth. Send Title, Full Name and 
Birth Date, enclosing $1.00 for complete reading. 
Married women send maiden name. 


Prof. Claude Roland Rutson, D. N. 
6246 South Park Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





ORGE AHEAD 


WHY PLOD ALONG IN THE OLD RUT? 
Learn to write stories. Big demand. 

Earn while you learn. Make your spare 
time profitable. Great opportunity for 
women as well as men. Send NOW for 
free booklet ‘‘How to Become a Successful 
‘Comres ss onde parony erent system by Home- 
study Correspondence Cour: 

RITER’S INSTITUTE 
401 Lombard Bide. innipeg, Man. 












THE WRITER’S DIGEST 





Opening the Door toa 
Broad Market 


HOW to Syndicate Manuscripts 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


The magazine 
sections of our 


HOW 10 SYNDICATE modern newspa- 


MANUSCRIPTS pers offer an un- 
By FELIX J. KOCH limited field to the 


ambitious writer. 
Here the _ writer 
who will take ad- 
vantage of the op- 
portunities that 
surround him daily 
Ne can turn a_ few 
he hours’ work into a 
'#] worth-while profit. 












There is practically no limit to the choice 
of subject—anything that interests people 
being readily acceptable to the feature 
editor. As spare time work this field offers 
probably the best chance of any branch of 
writing to one who wants to turn spare 
time into additional income. And while 
gathering and writing about interesting 
happenings for the newspapers, one is lay- 
ing up a store of facts that will be of untold 
value in more pretentious literary efforts 
later on. 


This brand-new textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for the maga- 
zine sections, is a complete guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It dis- 
cusses the subject thoroughly from every 
standpoint, telling where to seek material, 
how to prepare the article, how to proceed 
to sell it, and all other points that will 
help the writer. 


lf you want to begin turning spare hours 
into dollars, send for this book. 
Bound in Cloth, 188 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 





USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $1.00. Please send me a copy of 
HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS by return 
mail, postpaid. 
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star-dust gets into the thing I’m trying 
to do. 

Just one thing more: I learn more about 
writing prose by reading poetry than from 
any other one thing—except writing prose! 

Marjorie HuntTooN Morri_t. 
Newberry, Mich. 





DEAR Forum Epitor: 

At Boston University we are organizing 
a club for Boston amateur authors. The 
only entrance requirement is that he or she 
be earnest in his or her ambition. 

Any of you Boston readers who are at all 
interested would do well to get in touch 
with me, and I will give you all further 
particulars. 

We plan to have some well-known au- 
thors and newspaper men address us during 
the year. The rest of the year will be de- 
voted to the aiding in the preparation and 
disposal of stories. 

Jack CHARLES, Chairman. 
358 Centre St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





DON’T GIVE UP THE GAME 


Epitor THe Day’s Work: 

I’ve written and written my stories, 

Till my arm has ached with pain, 

Alas! I’ve read them through and through 
And written them over again. 

While my hopes are high, the market I try, 
But always and always in vain. 


I’ve written fiction of every kind, 

And many a truth have told. 

I’ve tried my hand on cautious themes 

And at times I’m terribly bold. 

I’ve written free verse and things that are 
worse, 

But never a line have I sold. 


Yet I haven’t longed, as some folks do, 

To reach to the heights of fame, 

I’d be glad in my secret heart 

If just once they’d print my name. 
Now shall I come back with another attack 
Or must I give up the game? 


JANE RALEIGH. 
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Would You Give $5 for $100? 


We don’t claim that every student of an “IDEAL” COURSE in Short Story 
Writing, Photoplay Writing or Newswriting is going to sell his or her first manuscript 






for $100, the very first time mailed; but we do claim that if you have been stumbling 
along in the ruts, making mistakes, doing things the wrong way, submitting manu- 
scripts to editors and publishers without a thorough knowledge of how it should be 


done—that the “IDEAL” Course will set you right. 


Your chance for receiving a 


check for $50, $100, or $500 will be doubled ‘when you have once learned the funda- 
mentals of successful writing. 


We Offer You $7 in Value for $5 . 


The regular price of an “Ideal” Course is $5.00. The 


subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00. 


regular price of a year’s 


But for prompt acceptance you 


may have your choice of any one of the three “Ideal” Courses described below, 
together with a full year’s subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST—both for $5.00. 


If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will be extended for one year from 


present date of expiration. 


A review of the lesson-heads contained in these “Ideal’’ Courses will convince 
you that they are thorough, and will take you from the “primary grade” to the 


“university diploma.” 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTO. 
PLAY WRITING 


. Choosing Words. 

Origin of the Photoplay. 

Development of the Modern 

Photoplay. 

First Requisite of the Writer. 

The Theme and the Basic Idea. 

Gathering Material for the Story. 

The Story Plot. 

Building the Plot. 

Titles—Their Importance. 

. The Synopsis. 

Moking the Story Real, 

The Use of Suspense and Sur- 

prise. 

3. Human Interest, Heart Interest, 
and Punch, 

14. Development of By-Plots. 

15 Introducing Characters by Action. 

16. Making the Trial Synopsis. 

17. Importance of the Opening Para- 
graph. 

18. Value of a Distinct Title. 

19. How to Prepare Your Manu- 
scripts. 

20. A Complete Sample Synopsis. 


whim 


et ee 
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“IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS- 
WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 


1.A Promising Field. 

2. What News Is. 

3. News Sources. 

4. How to Handle the Story. 

5. How to get the Story to the Paper, 

6. Newspaper Correspondence. 

7. How to Handle “Copy.” 

&. General Instructions. 

9. Expressions to Avoid. 

10. Branches of Correspondence. 

11. Correspondence as a_ Bread 
Winner. 





“IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRITING 


1, First Essentials of Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion, 
Writing. 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 

2. How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of the Author to His 

3. Write About the Things You Characters. 

4 sal Ave Everywhere 17. How the Short-Story Differs 

agri F bee eee from Other Forms of Fiction. 

5. Importance of Geod Titles. 18, Stories that People Want. 

7 ie i Nad 19. How to Develop a Plot. 

8. Plot — Suspense — Crisis. 20. What Editors Demand ‘ 

9. How to Handle Emotion. 21. Preparing the Manuscript. 

10. Describing the Characters. 22. How to be Original. 

11. How to Attain “Style.” 23. Short Stories and Playlets. 

12. Atmosphere and Color. 24. Revising the Manuscript. 

13. How to Write Dialogue: 25. How and Where to Sell. 

—— oo oe MAIL COUPON TODAY .« = - = ——=— —-< 


| THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 


22 East’ 12th Street, Cincinnati, 


I enclose $5.00 (P. O, Order or 
to me by return mail, postpaid, 


extend 
DIGEST. 


Oo. 


personal check) for which send 
THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN 
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: Also enter my subscription for one year to THE WRITER’S 
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CLIP HERE -------= 7 


The Home Correspondence School, 


Myrick Bldg.. Springfield, Mass. 


---Of course you do! 


You want to be successful-—and we are 
anxious and ready to help you. We have 
helped many others. Mothers, teachers, 
clerks, stenographers have supplemented 
their incomes and have satisfied heart-felt 
by means of Dr. Esenwein’s 


Writing. Well-known 


writers testify to the value these courses 


longings 


Courses in Story 


have been to them. 


Why don’t you, too, give 
your possible talents the 
benefit of proper literary 
Seegs $3 s22225323 








Read in this 
free booklet 


what these trained 


4’ rier 


writers have to say of 
the literary courses 
taught by The Home 
Correspondence S« hool 


Courses in journalism 
and Article-Writing un 
der Prof. Neal; Dr. Es 
enwein’s successful cour 
ses In Storv-Writing 
courses In Verse-Writ- 
ing; Play-Writing, ete. pr 
by competent st ill. 


without charge or obliga 
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Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work 
because they are taught to do so One student 
has reported sales of 3600 in one week; another 


has recently won a $2000 prize; others have 
sold their first stories News of this sort Comes 


In every day 
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